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THE GARMENT OF PRAISE FOR THE SPIRIT OF HEAVINESS 
LOUIS C. CORNISH 
]) see cea SAYS that the war has taught the armies an old truth, “The dead live again, 


and death is but an incident.’ His word is but one of many from unexpected sources. 

Hundreds of books have been written recently in many languages to prove immortality. 
Distinguished names are attached to statements which provoke little comment, where a decade ago 
they would have amazed us. Our busy world, engaged in its buying and selling and tremendous 
readjustments, scarcely heeds the extraordinary bulk of this testimony. The Master said that 
men would not believe though one arose from the dead. Perhaps he meant, not so much that 
men disbelieved, as that they ignored the whole matter, absorbed in the present and without thought 
of the future. And so it is to-day. 

Then each year the great Easter Festival challenges us, proclaiming immortality. Behold a 
faith universally held by all mankind! 

True, primitive peoples have shown scarcely a trace of this belief. True also, men of intelli- 
gence have held that our spirits pass out of this shadowed world into the blackness of annihilation. 

- But these are insignificant compared with the great cloud of witnesses. Their doubt is as nothing 
contrasted with the dominating iteration and reiteration from age to age of the universal, the plan- 
etary faith of men, that our spirits survive the ordeal of death. | 

Every world religion affirms the faith, some crudely, others more clearly. Three-fifths of 
mankind live outside the Christian tradition, and among them there is no doubt of immortality. 
Nineteen centuries have taught it in its highest form, in the name of the Nazarene. “If in this 
life only we have hope in Christ,” said Saint Paul, “we are of all men most miserable. . . . But 
thanks be to God which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Church has been blamed in the past because she taught immortality to the exclusion of 
present needs, and of late her teaching has been more concerned with this world. Now we are 
witnessing a return to something of the former emphasis. Awakened to a consciousness of the 
tremendous spiritual influences about us, God in whom we have our being, men are finding immeas- 
urable solace in their thought of the world invisible. Mankind has believed and believes that 
‘the heart in its hope witnesses to a divine reality and to a vast fulfilment. And so humanity will 
believe increasingly just in proportion as men’s lives become Christlike. They who lead the life 
shall know the teaching, whether it be of God. 

In the name of His Universal Church, do not deny to your own heart the comfort and inspir- 
ation of the Easter faith! You are an immortal spirit. 

ALLELUIA! ALLELUIA! ALLELUIA! 

O Lord of Life, where’er they be, O happy they in God who rest, 

Safe in Thine own eternity, No more by fear and doubt oppressed! 


Our dead are living unto Thee. Living or dying, they are blest. 
Alleluia! | . Alleluia! 
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BOSTON, APRIL 1, 1920 


The New Easter 


ASTER COMES THIS YEAR to a world 
E which is in a remarkable state of mind. 

People have never before believed so pro- 
foundly as they now do in the life that is to be 
and the life that now is. Usually they hold to the 
one and somewhat disregard the other, counting it 
enough to take up one thing at a time. They have 
changed. On the threshold. of the highest festival 
of God in the human spirit, we are celebrating, it 
may be for the first time on a grand scale, the 
union of the heavenly and the earthly, the spiritual 
and the material, the triumphant and the militant. 


It is true there is confusion about the values, and . 


first things are not always kept first. But both 
that which is above and that which is beneath are 
present in the reckoning. The things which have 
been attained are cherished as the essence of all 
worthy immortality. The things which remain to 
be done challenge and arouse us to heroic striving. 
People will find their way to the sanctuary in 
multitudes next Sunday. They will go with less 
complacency than is their wont, because they have 
learned in the lessons which the ministers have 
been teaching the past two years and more that the 
supreme sacrifice which was made upon ten thou- 
sand Calvaries by the men who counted their ser- 
vice a redemptive offering was not a vicarious 
performance which we are to contemplate passively 
with the gratitude of awe. Not that, they say, from 
their heavenly rest. This is their message :— 
“We have done under the form of war, dear 
friends, what you must do in the days of only seem- 
ing peace. If we have died to live, we must know 
that you are unremitting in the valorous task. Jus- 
tice has not come upon the earth, to heal mankind. 
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It is yours to bring the day. We are not unmindful 
of your words of tribute to our sacrifice, but’we are 
in deep concern that you do the thing you praise. 
The risen life is not reserved for those who have 
made the transitsinto the spirit land. We know 
that over here. It must now be won for those who 
are still walking in the flesh, bowed with unneces- 
sary burdens, in anguish in their inhuman suffering, 
and wanting the simple things in a world of bounty. 
These people must arise without delay. Lift them 
up, even as you are lifted up, by the power of God.” 
Thus let us celebrate Easter. 


Twenty Thousand Registers! 


OU WHO READ this issue are numbered 

among nearly twenty thousand persons to— 
whom THE REGISTER has been mailed. This ig the 
present circulation of the paper. It exceeds by a 
considerable figure the largest number of copies 
printed and distributed since the foundation in 
1821 of this journal of Unitarianism. The present 
distribution has attained its great size by the ser- 
vice of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, which is 
co-operating with the local chapters of the League 
throughout the United States and Canada. The 
men of the churches believe that an informed Uni- 
tarian is an effectual Unitarian. 

The greatest need in our denominational revival 
has been a medium for getting to all the people 
the facts and forces of our religious life. THE 
REGISTER is the medium. It is a wonderful and 
thrilling response which the men have made and 
are still making. The lists of new readers are ex- 
panding daily. In scores of parishes the paper 
goes to every family. They will be alive with the 
spiritual resources which are the prime need for 
a powerful congregation. The news of the prin- 
cipal works which are being done before our eyes 
will cheer them on. 

We appeal to our friends and co-workers every- 
where on a basis of our united consecration to a 
glorious cause. Our church for the world! God 
knows the world neéds our church. We submit, 
also, that as a journal keeping the technical, edi- 
torial standards high, we have a right to say THE 
REGISTER measurably fills its place, and grows bet- 
ter all the time. Testimonies stream into the office 
which rejoice the heart. Our people are alive in 


good works; and may they become permanent read- 


ers of this weekly record of our building of the 
Kingdom of God. Now every congregation should 
be making a drive for subscribers. Every reader 
becomes a body of spiritual power. 


Danger of Corruption 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES is the fearless and per- 
sistent demand that the whole Church save 
her own soul from the danger of corruption by 
wealth. The religious papers are full of the warn- 
ing. The great pulpits ring with denunciation 
and appeal. Letters come to this office in searching 
protest. A man like Roger W. Babson changes his 
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earlier emphasis and says :— , 

Church members are already too keen on material 
things. The Church is now too much allied with prop- 
erty, wealth, and prosperity. Money has its place, but 
its place is simply a means to an end and should not 
become an end in itself. Money is just like food, clothing, 
or sleep. A certain amount of it is necessary; but after 
one gets a certain amount, any excess is a care rather than 
an asset. If the leaders of the Interchurch Movement will 
put their emphasis on Matthew xix. 24, instead of on the 
need of money, all will go well. Statistics show conclu- 
sively that Jesus’ teachings were sound, and most business 
men who have acquired riches will freely admit it. 


It was his appeal that the people support the 
churches in order to secure their dividends that 
aroused a fiercely indignant letter to THE REGISTER, 
in part as follows: “I know a half-dozen fine young 
men who would at once be lost to us if they thought 
our church policy was designed to preserve their 
dividends; it is playing with fire. If I thought this 
was the attitude of the denomination I would re- 
sign. It is lucky THE ReGister makes it evident 
that our sympathies are with religion as a force for 
righteousness, not for dividends.” 

On the other hand, here is a letter reprinted in 
the Christian Century. It is from a layman to an- 
other cotemporary, the Churchman. He is a busi- 
ness man from “lower Broadway,” who says :— 


I think it is just as well that there should be a cleavage 
between the clergy as represented by your paper and the 
business men of to-day. I think the sooner we know where 
you stand the better. Then we can take good care that 
_we do not back or finance matters that are carried on under 
the management of people that back these ideas. 


The Editor promptly replies :— 

It is not wise to threaten the Church with the with- 
drawal of money. Poverty becomes her well. Her greatest 
deeds of service for Christ she did as a mendicant church. 
She can prosper without cathedrals and lavish budgets. 
There are some who think she will never thrive as she 
ought till her loyalty is single-minded and she is willing, 
like her Master, to be poor. The clergy have served their 
country well. We wonder whether our correspondent 
knows with how little of this world’s goods they have been 
rewarded. The pinching poverty of the clergy of America 
to-day is a touching witness of a devotion to God and 
country which some who make a more clamorous profes- 
sion of Americanism would do well to emulate. 


The Right Emphasis 


HIS PASSIONATE ZEAL of many true lead- 

ers of spiritual forces is gradually focussing on 
the Interchurch World Movement. The trial will 
be by fire. There is little difficulty in touching vul- 
nerable spots in the financial side of the Movement. 
. The gigantic sums required for the united churches 
of Protestantism in their campaign for the next 
five years make the whole business a shining mark. 
Every phase of it will be plain. It must not trust 
in riches; and it must rise high, high above the 
methods which carried us over in the war drives 
for millions of money. 

We endorse the great endeavor chiefly because it 
brings most of the denominations into co-operation. 
We do not like its archaic theology, but we are 
confident that it represents an advance on the score 
of working efficiency. It may be economical, 
though we are in grave doubt. Some of the work 
is already being done with a liberality of allowance 
which should be carefully checked up. The reach- 
ing out for unattached people is a good, if it is a 

zeal not for money but for the enlistment of their 
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service in the Church and the elevation of their 
conduct in every-day life. The Movement may 
mean power for organized religion, as Mr. Rocke- 
feller the younger believes. “I can see great leaders 
coming again into the work of the Church,” he says, 
“exerting their influence and using their gifts in 
the pulpit because convinced that there they can 
render the greatest service to their fellow-men. 
Yes, power in spiritual things, for when a vast mul- 
titude of people come together earnestly and prayer- 
fully, there must be developed an outpouring of 
spiritual power such as this land has never before 
known.” 

Very well; but there remains much to be done to 
persuade the whole country that the emphasis is 
everywhere right. It has been necessary and de- 
sirable to engage business men to make the budget 
and organize the administrative details. But they 
cannot be expected to guide the Movement so that 
it shall be first of all a truly religious movement. 
For that purpose the trained and technical min- 
isters and teachers of religion must come more to 
the forefront. They are the real experts. The 
people will hear them. The need that py speak 
now is exceeding great. 

All the people hear is money. That this is in 
part due: to our American habit, it is true. But 
even the World Outlook, the official organ, which 
ought to be inspired with the marvellous work, re- 
veals no dominant spiritual power, but is rather 
highly illustrated, expensively printed, and might 
pass in the eye of the casual reader as a typical 
popular American magazine. Moreover, it seems 
reactionary. Religion is the one essential. It is 
not effectually present; we do not say it is absent. 
Every man who can make religion supreme, either 
as writer or speaker, ought to be set to work. 


The Spiritual Foundation 

HE ENORMOUS DIMENSIONS of the struc- 

ture about to be reared require a deepening 
of spiritual foundations such as we have never 
known. Otherwise the thing will topple in ruins. 
The basis of success is absolutely in the spirit which 
moves the tremendous cause. All the parts of an 
engine may be fitly joined together, and each part 
may be perfect in its place. But it will be a dead 
and wasteful thing, as much of our war welfare ac- 
tivity was, if men "do not keep first a passion for 
righteousness, justice, love, and truth, in the name 
of God for the good of men. 

We who are not a working part of this wonderful 
opportunity say these things because we must. 
Whatever appeals and promises to minister to the 
whole world is our business, and we submit our 
convictions in season. It is plain, also, that the 
results will affect us as much as any people. Eccle- 
Siastics may keep the control of their forces in their 
own hands, debarring whom they will. But every- 
thing they say and do helps or harms every living 
soul. They must be held to a strict account of their 
stewardship, which is the most exalted and exact- 
ing that any men have ever assumed in the history 
of religion. The world watches for fresh signs of 
the coming work of :salvation. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


{and th of grave significance to the ‘tranquillity 


and the happiness of the world continued to de- 

velop in Central and Eastern Europe during last 
week. In Germany the crisis precipitated by the gen- 
eral strike that followed the counter-revolution at- 
tempted by Wolfgang von Kapp and Gen. von Liittwitz 
was temporarily adjusted by a degree of surrender to 
the radical elements, which seemed to foreshadow 
further and more material concessions to Spartacide 
demands in the near future. One of the points which 
the radicals succeeded in carrying as the price of their 
temporary adherence to the existing order of things 
under President Ebert was a pledge for the formation 
of a workmen’s army to maintain order, and the other 
was a promise for the socialization of the mines, and 
especially the coal mines and the phosphate deposits. 
In the cabinet that appeared to have been formed at 
the beginning of the present week five posts—including 
those of labor, economics, foreign affairs, and finance 
—were intrusted to Socialists. Herman Miller, desig- 
nated as Premier, is also a Socialist. Herr Noske, who 
demonstrated decisive ability to suppress political dis- 
orders, remained out of the new cabinet. 
Danger in Ruhr District 
Continues Unabated ; 

One of the most menacing symptoms of the situation 
was observable in the Ruhr district, the main source 
of coal supply for the steel industries of Alsace, where 
the Spartacides at the end of last week appeared to 
be holding their own against President Ebert’s forces. 
To all intents and purposes this region of Germany, 
of equal importance to Germany and to France, was 
under a régime that differed in no material respect 
from the Soviet government in Moscow. A significant 
feature of the Spartacide operations in this district 
was the presence of a large number of Russian officers, 
who appeared to have been sent there from Moscow. 
Those officers were the main reliance of the Spartacides 
for the technical military leadership in which their 
own ranks were originally deficient. 


Soviet Russia Begins 
Heavy Pressure Westward 


Side by side with these unmistakable successes for 
the Spartacide cause in Germany, events on the line 
between Russia and Poland revealed what appeared 
to be a systematic Soviet military pressure westward, 
against Poland, the buffer state between Russia and 
Germany. The campaign which the Poles inaugurated 
three weeks ago against the Russians resulted in in- 
itial successes for the Polish forces. During the past 
week, however, it became apparent that Pilsudski, the 
chief of the Polish state, was confronting greater 
strength than he had counted upon. At the time of this 
writing the Russian armies all along the four-hundred- 
mile line of conflict were developing an offensive power 
that indicated a more far-reaching purpose on the part 
of the Russian commanders, under Trotzky as Minister 
of War, than a movement to force the Poles out of the 
advanced positions which they had occupied. Russian 
strategy was evidently aimed at a march through 
Poland into Germany. 


Russian and German 
Radicals Co-operating 


Both the Russian military operations on the Polish 
border and the presence of a large number of Russian 
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agents in Germany—many of whom were being ar- 
rested at the end of last week—pointed to the con- 
clusion that there is a direct connection between Soviet 
and Spartacide activities. It has been known for 
months past that the accounts of Soviet participation 
in Spartacide counsels have been true to the extent 
that the government in Moscow always has stood ready 
to back with moral and material means the attempts 
of the German Bolsheyists to establish in Germany a 
political and economic system corresponding closely 
to that now existing in Russia. There are unmistak- 
able evidences that in the present crisis in Germany 
the Soviet influence from Moscow is being exerted to 
the utmost. It is quite likely that the Soviet offensive 
against Poland is one phase of the campaign which 
the Lenine-Trotzky régime is conducting in an effort 
to bring about a complete triumph of the Spartacide 
agitation in the late German Empire. 
Washington Thirty-fifth State 
to Ratify Suffrage Amendment 

The advocates of equal suffrage were elated last week 
by the promptness with which the state legislature 
of Washington, convened in extra session, passed by 
a unanimous vote the resolution indorsing the pending 
Nineteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution. 
On the day on which the vote was taken, March. 22, it 
appeared that ratification would be completed without 
delay by positive action in the Delaware Legislature, 
called in extra session on the same day. That hope 
was, however, doomed to disappointment, for the anti- 
suffrage forces, without regard to party lines, organ- 
ized an opposition that convinced the friends of rati- 
fication of the wisdom of deferring a vote on the main 
issue until sufficient pressure could be exerted to justify 
a direct trial of strength. It became apparent at the 
beginning of the extra session that the influence of 
the national organizations of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties was being exerted at Dover to 
insure the passage of the resolution. The opposition 
came from local sources, both Democratic and Repub- 
lican. A significant feature of the situation was the 
indication that the enfranchisement of their sex was 
opposed by the majority of the women of Delaware. 
Nevertheless, at the beginning of the week the leaders 
in the suffrage movement professed confidence in their 


-ability to make Delaware the thirty-sixth and deciding 


State to cast its vote for the amendment. 
Federal Control of Prices 
of Coal is Ended 

Close upon the heels of the restoration of the rail- 
roads to private operation on March 1, the termination 
of federal control in another important phase of na- 


tional life was announced by the President last week. ° 


In ordering the abandonment of the fixing of coal 
prices by the Government, the Executive warned both 
operators and operatives against policies that would 
result in any unjust increase in the weight of the 
burden imposed upon the consumer. The discontinu- 
ance of governmental control was based upon the find- 
ings of the majority report of the Coal Strike Settle- 
ment Commission, which recommended an increase of 
twenty-seven per cent. in the wages of the miners. This 
item, with the preceding wage increase of fourteen per 
cent., it was estimated, would add $200,000,000 to the 
aggregate cost of coal. This additional cost, it was 


assumed, would have to be paid by the consumers. | 
There are indications that, despite their unwillingness — 
to accept the majority report of the Wage Commission, — 
the United Workers were not planning a general strike — 


at this stage in the adjustment proceedings. 
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Bainbridge Colby Succeeds. 
Mr. Lansing as Secretary of State 

The tardy confirmation last week of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Bainbridge Colby of New York as Secre- 
tary of State terminated a situation which was em- 
barrassing to many individuals and*exposed the Ad- 
ministration to the difficulty of lacking a Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at a time when grave international 
problems are ‘engaging the attention of the Great 
European Powers. Immediately after his confirma- 
tion, Mr. Colby asked the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which had heard the testimony for 
and against him, to supply him with a copy of the 
charges against him for publication. Up to the be- 
ginning of the week the Committee had not acceded 
to the Secretary’s request, and the nature of the ob- 
jections to his confirmation remained a secret. One 
of the results of Mr. Colby’s confirmation was the 
resumption by the Department of State of the busi- 
ness of issuing passports to citizens many of whom 
had been gravely inconvenienced by being obliged to 
wait until the office of Secretary of State should be 
filled. 
Constantinople to Remain 
the Capital of Turkey 

In response to a world-wide expression of popular 
opinion that the Turks should not be suffered to re- 
main in Constantinople, now that that ancient bone 
of contention has been occupied by Allied troops under 
British command, Premiers Lloyd George and Miller- 
and last week reaffirmed the decision of the Supreme 
Council to permit the Turks to retain their historic 
capital. It is well known that the decision, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, is a concession to senti- 
ment in India, where both Moslem and Hindus have 
announced their strong opposition to the expulsion of 
the Turks from Europe. The adherence of France to 
the British view appears to be a recognition of the fact 
that British interests in the situation are more im- 
mediate than those of France. So 7h 


Brevities 


The Methodists in New Jersey are praying for Gov- 
ernor Edwards, who is for a liberal interpretation of the 
prohibition amendment, which, like some other liberal 
interpretations, means he is not for it at all. We know 
of only one more uncomfortable situation for any man, 
—to have the women hard upon him. 


A fifty-dollar Liberty Bond was contributed to the 
Transylvanian fund by the young widow of a soldier 
in one of our churches who was killed in action. He 
was the only man in that parish to lose his life. He 
left her with comparatively small means, and this con- 
tribution probably represents more sacrifice than any 
other received. : 


_ Many people will be interested to recall that Aus- 
tralia is virtually as free as the United States. Her 
Commissioner in New York, Mark Sheldon, says: 
“Under her Constitution of 1900 Australia controls her 
naval and military forces, her customs tariff, her cur- 
rency and coinage, taxation, naturalization, immigra- 
tion, and all her internal affairs. She does not pay any 
tax or tribute to Great Britain. As an example of the 
independence of action Australia enjoys under her 
Constitution may be mentioned her navigation and 
immigration acts.” 
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A Canadian Easter 
EDITH M. NORRIS 


We had no lilies for our Hastertide; 

Only the white fields, stretching far and wide, 
The winds among tthe trees our anthems made, 
The brooks were silent, deep with ice o’erlaid; 
But though the wintry stillness was unstirred 
By chirp of insect or glad song of bird, 

Or even the faintest fluttering of a wing, 

We heard, we knew not how, the voice of Spring. 


And looking with dim eyes across the plain, 
We saw the slowly winding funeral train 
Bear to his narrow bed beneath the sod 

One who was early called from earth to God. 
And looking up, lo! all the sky was pearled 
With amethyst; its'vap’rous fleece, unfurled, 
Caught all the golden glory of the sun 

And heralded the peace that he had won. 


Was Jesus a Spiritualist? 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Professor New Testament Interpretation, Meadville Theological 
School; Author, “The Gospel of Jesus’ 


to the fate of the human spirit beyond physical 

death, the chief interest is apparently in the ma- 
terial furnished by the various processes of psychic re- 
search. In particular it is felt that if the fact of actual 
communication with a personality who has died could 
be established, not only would personal survival be 
demonstrated, but the way would be open to some 
knowledge of the conditions which surround the soul 
that has made the great transition. How eagerly 
would the world welcome some undoubted word on 
this supremest of human concerns from one of the 
great teachers of men, like Plato or Saint Paul! If 
they, being dead, could yet speak, how tremendous 
would be the reinforcement of their written word, 
precious as that is in the heritage of man. And if 
Jesus could now speak, as he spoke once in Galilee, for 
uncounted thousands the question would be finally 
settled, so great is his authority over the spirits of 
men. To be sure, Christian tradition asserts that 
he did appear again on earth after his death, walk- 
ing and talking, yes, eating and drinking with his 
friends, but this tradition does not claim that his dis- 
course was then of human immortality and its condi- 
tions. So of those whom tradition declares to have 
been brought back from the dead by him; to none oi 
them, not even to Lazarus, is attributed a word as to 
the post-mortem experience. “Something,” as Tenny- 
son says, “sealed the lips of that evangelist.” 

No, Jesus and the earliest Christians dead leave us 
precisely where all the other dead leave us in this 
matter, without any undoubted and convincing word 
concerning the life beyond. Plato and Jesus, Saint 
Paul and Socrates, all make their contribution to our 
thought on this matter, in the extant records of what 
they said and did while living on the earth. The Gos- 
pels would not be essentially poorer of what men live 
by if no word was there attributed to Jesus after the 
crucifixion. 

None the less, so great is that spiritual authority 
of Jesus, that it is of the highest importance to know 
what were his own convictions in the days of his flesh, 
on this as on other points. Was Jesus a “spiritualist,” 
as is often claimed in these days? Did he assuredly 
believe in immortality? How did he conceive the life 
beyond? To such questions some answer can be given 


I THE PRESENT very widespread questioning as 
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by a careful study of our gospel records, but it is not 
so simple or so easy as is often supposed. Above 
all, it cannot be given without serious examination of 
the sources. We must be sure that we have, in any 
given case, the utterance of Jesus himself, not the edi- 
fying comment of an evangelist, and we must be sure 
that we understand the meaning of his utterance. To 
be specific,.-we must use the Synoptic (or historical) 
Gospels as our sources for his sayings, rather than the 
interpretative Fourth Gospel, and we must read these 
Gospels with critical intelligence, with honest and 
single-minded desire to know the truth. 


wm we 


Assuming such a serious and careful study of our 
records, what do we find. We find, in the first place, 
that Jewish people in the time of Jesus, as, generally 
speaking, in all times, were chiefly concerned with the 
life of this world rather than with the life beyond 
death. The conception of immortality developed slowly 
among the Hebrews, and never assumed the supreme 
place in their interest that it has taken, for example, 
among most Christians. Jewish thinkers have been 
prone to ponder on the amelioration of man’s earthly 
lot, rather than on the possibilities of bliss beyond 
death. The ancient dream of the Kingdom of God is 
not an exception to this statement, for it, too, was 
not the hope of “dying and going to heaven,” but the 
passionate expectation of seeing this world moulded 
nearer to the heart’s desire. It was heaven established 
here, as a perfect social order, in which all things 
should be made new, and the creation also itself should 
be redeemed from the bondage of corruption. It was 
essentially a new Jerusalem, coming down from God 
out of heaven, with a life after the order of our present 
life, with all the dreams realized. 

And among Jews, Jesus was pre-eminently healthy- 
minded, without morbidness in his view of the 
world that now is, finding it God’s world, where 
the Paternal love and care come everywhere to 
manifestation. Nothing was farther from his thought 
than any dealing with the dead, any. appeal to 
that underworld where, in common with his time, 
he conceived departed souls to tarry. Not there were 
to be sought answers to life’s questions. “There is 
no work nor device nor knowledge nor wisdom in 
Sheol, whither thou goest.” Not living in heaven with 
God, but sleeping the sleep of death in Hades, were 
all who had ever died, with the exception, said popu- 
lar Hebrew tradition, of the three patriarchs Enoch 
and Moses and Elijah, whom God had taken directly 
to himself. It is these latter two, therefore, who ap- 
pear on the transfiguration mount with Jesus; they 
come in glory from heaven, not wakened from the sleep 
of Sheol or Hades. This episode in the gospel story 
is almost certainly symbolic in origin and purpose, not 
a record of any actual psychic experience of the three 
disciples. 

Yet Jesus was profoundly sure of immortality, that 
men and women as sons and daughters of the Lord 
Almighty shared the deathlessness of their Father. 
This is not so much an item of his “teaching” as a 
fundamental postulate of his religion. Without it, his 
religious experience and its expression have no mean- 
ing. The Kingdom of God is to be the portion, not 
merely of those faithful Jews who chance to be alive 
at its advent, but of countless faithful Jews who have 
died, who in the sleep of death had not perished but 
were in the hands of God. To be sure, Jesus is no 
philosopher ; he formulates no theory of immortality as 
an essential constituent of human nature. The fate 
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of the wicked he leaves in a dreadful obscurity, which 
is darkened rather than clarified by the conventional 
figures of speech he sometimes uses in speaking of it. 
He merely knows that the Father’s love is stronger 
than death. He himself comes to expect that men will 
kill him; this does not interrupt for a second his abso- 
lute conviction that beyond death he shall live to in- 
augurate the Kingdom of God. And his faith is as 
strong for others as for himself. In their turn, all 
who sleep shall be awakened, and shall come forth from 
Sheol to the new life of the Kingdom. Jesus, with 
many: Jews of his time, believed not only in immor- 
tality, the persistence of the human spirit, but in resur- 
rection also, its return-to some form of embodiment, 
to a life analogous to the old life of the flesh, His ex- 
pectation of what would happen to himself after the 
death he accepted as God’s will, was briefly this: He 
would pass, as all dying men pass, into the underworld, 
thus fully sharing the experience of death. But once 
there, the gates of Hades could not hold him. Imme- 
diately (“on the third day”) he would break from 
its restraint and rise triumphantly into the heavenly 
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life with God, whence he should come in God’s good 


time to establish the Kingdom. His “resurrection” and 
his “ascension” are originally one act; both mean the 
passage of the spirit from Hades to heaven, that pas- 
sage one day to be made by all the faithful departed. 
It cannot too clearly be pointed out that Jesus’ expec- 
tation and promise of his “rising from the dead” meant 
just this. It had no notion of tarrying on earth as he 
rose, of showing himself in spiritual form to his dis- 
ciples or to others; least of all did it contemplate any 
revival of the body of flesh now laid aside. When Jesus 
died, there was not the faintest idea on his part or on 
that of the disciples that they should ever see him 
again until that day when he came on the clouds of 
heaven as the Messiah of God. That they did see him, 
however, within a short time after his death, that “ap- 
pearances” of the departed Master came to them, is 
an abundantly attested phenomenon of history. The 
explanation of these “appearances” is a question not 
here to be discussed; the important fact is that they 
formed no part of his own expectation of his post- 
mortem experience, even as they came as a complete 
surprise to the disciples themselves. 


mm & ww 


Jesus lived and died, then, in the absolute conviction 
of immortality. He looked forward to his own speedy 
escape from the world of death, followed in God’s good 
time by the escape of its other denizens. He knew that 
he and they were to live forever in a divine world, 
in the presence and loving companionship of God. But 
until the day of that blessed consummation the dead 
were inaccessible to the inquiries of earth, nor did he 
think to communicate with his followers before his 
coming. That he apparently did so is part of our 
knowledge of him and of them, but not a part of his 
own faith. This knowledge of ours has the very highest 
importance for our modern investigation; it is perhaps 
the supreme datum of psychic research. But it cannot 
be used as bearing upon his own faith, which. seems 
to have been independent of phenomena other than 
those of spiritual experience. They that are accounted 
worthy to attain to that world and the resurrection 


from the dead do not die any more, but are like the | 


angels of heaven. Have ye not read in the book of 
Moses how God spoke unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob? God is not the 
living! 


God of dead men, but of the 


- weather. 


_are weakened by a distraction of sympathies. 
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In This Time of Hesitation 
CHARLES H. LYTTLE 


N ARTLESS COMMENTATOR on the New Tes- 
A tament once remarked that she rarely had any 
trouble with salt losing its savor; her usual 
difficulty was that it wouldn’t shake out in damp 
Some such complaint might be made of lib- 
eral optimism this Easter-tide. Many of us do not 
feel in the mood to sing Alleluias concerning the ways 
of the world and the course of events. In the physical 
sense, of course, we shall agree, with Richard Jeffries, 
that “spring grows yearly dearer and more dear to 
our ancient earth; the world is glad to turn from the 
cark and care of the drifted centuries to the first green 
blades of spring.” But from another viewpoint the 
ethical and political plight of the world is a source 
of concern as heavy as the stone upon the tomb. Very 
probably this is not the humor of any of the extremists, 
whether reactionary or revolutionary; we should be 
surprised, however, had we reason to suppose that it 
is not the disposition of the average liberal who, with- 
out committing himself to the fanaticism of either type 
of doctrinaire, had hoped that out of the field of blood 
and the place of a skull there might emerge a covenant 
of world conciliation, a public spirit within our nation 
germane with the sacrificial ardor of the gold-star men. 
Dejection is not seemly for Easter; but the sang-froid 
of a Mrs. Lecks and the resourcefulness of a Mrs. Ale- 
shine are not the endowment of the average liberal. 
If anything, they are an achievement. 

Not the least of our difficulties is the fact that we 
The in- 
tention and perhaps the faculty of seeing both sides 
of an issue rob our convictions of an otherwise com- 
fortable stolidity and our optimism of a blind velocity. 
This haunting uncertainty, with which the extremists 
are never beset, as to whether perchance our disil- 
lusionment itself is ungrounded because our objectives 
were mistaken, is not an enjoyable feeling though it 
may be an honest one; and it is far from being a par- 
ent of hopefulness, Our impatience, for example, with 
those responsible for the obstinacy which has stultified 
the Treaty and the League, may be challenged by our 
casual entertainment of the possibility that the same 
stubborn insistence on congressional prerogatives may, 


in the long run, have safeguarded our democracy and 


so the better served the world. Or it may be that, op- 
posed as all humanists must be to the sinister Socialist 
dogma of the class war, we are not incapable of sur- 
mising that nothing will so arouse the sturdy individ- 
ualism of the average American as the imposition of 
artificial castes and bonds, by whose rigid uniformity a 
third-rate plumber is put on equal footing with a first- 
class .carpenter. Chagrined as we very likely are by 
the reaction of sensualism and materialism after the 
theophanies of the great days, our eyes are nevertheless 
not holden from the incalculable improvement of the 
standards of living among the lately poor, the influx 
of self-supporting students into our colleges, and other 
benefits of a widely diffused prosperity. The growing 
desertion of the churches and the various theosophic 
fads may well dismay us; but we cannot elude the per- 
ception or deplore the fact.that this peril is melting 
away the petty bigotries and ministerial self-interests 
of the Protestant denominations. With sinking heart, 


again, we may watch the defection of the teaching pro- 


fession, the embarrassment of the salaried classes 
caught between income tax, rent, and labor extortion ; 
yet we may ponder if this be not but a wholesome in- 
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tensification of the perennial American revolution, the 
hastened transit of that staircase which continually re- 
sounds with the hobnailed boots going up and the 
golden slippers coming down; and if this will not issue 
finally in the invigoration of that middle class which, 
contrary to the belief of many radicals, is the brains, 
stamina, conscience of our nation, and the nursery of 
liberalism. 

May it not be, however, that convictions so quali- 
fied, ideals so versatile, and a resultant optimism so 
cautious are the most useful state of mind in which 
we should find ourselves this Easter? Take the nar- 
rative of Easter morning as an allegory of our situa- 
tion. After the fanatic disciples had lost heart and 
fled; after the sentries, types of the conservative Sad- 
ducees and their tools as well, had with perfect confi- 
dence fallen asleep, there were yet those who through 
the night retained their faith though with misgivings 
and watched for the morning though preparing the 
unguents for the embalming. Peter and the two Marys, 
not at all violent or infatuated in their belief, alone 
kept faith and saw their prayers come true. There 
was also the Angel, watching above the tragedy of the 
three days, the darkness of the sepulchre, and descend- 
ing through the dawn to work the morning wonder. 
For every worthy aspiration, every humane ideal there 
is a time appointed, a divine promotion and fulfilment 
assured ; and happy are those seekers and watchers who 
carry on through every inducement to bitterness or 
despondency. Their wait is longest and usually 
tedious, their hour is latest; but after the men of fury 
and the men of force have annulled themselves, destiny 
vindicates their patient fortitude. 

Let us be very sure that by every omen of experience, 
the resurrection, the power, and the glory of the en- 
throned ideal will yet occur for those gallant concep- 
tions of better things without which our civilization 
would seem a respectable homicide, our religion un- 
mitigated cant. The convulsions of the Great War 
were evidently far more serious than we dreamed; the 
excitement of fear, jealousy, distrust, misanthropy, and 
all the infernal passions far more turbid than we sup- 
posed, Profiteering and patrioteering, apostasy and 
apathy, must have their cycle, repulsive though it may 
be; the danse macabre must exhaust itself. We may 
find a relative calm in the recollection that no iniqui- 
ties of man’s contrivance can much diminish that joy 
of life which nature confers upon every breathing and 
feeling thing. If this is too like resignation, let us 
assert then a reasonable optimism, disciplined by re- 
ality, prudent in expectations, brave for ordeals. The 
hour previous to the forthblazing of the holy fire in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre is called by the pil- 
grims who gather there on the Saturday before Easter 
“God’s hesitation.” Some of the pilgrims give up and 
depart; some clamor; the rest pray and make ready 
their tinder-boxes. That is to be our good part, in this 
time of hesitation. 

Every now and then a radical disengages himself 
from the fumes of perique which veil him, to announce 
that bourgeois liberalism, political and religious, is 
dead. It has failed of the will and the vision to create 
a United States of the world, to align democracy with 
the new programme of economic change; it has made 
the Chureh and Christianity a poultice rather than a 
purge; it is under obligations to capitalism to argue 
for the vicious competitive system. With as much vigor 
as is proper for defunct things, we protest not so much 
his opinion as his originality. So Separatism de- 
spatched Puritanism when both were at grips with 
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Episcopacy: which did time confirm? So Jacobins 
lampooned Jefferson when both were assailed by Fed- 
eralism: which prevailed? The Commonwealth and 
the Republic were born not of speedy success nor of 
extremist victories, but of a vast and gradual polari- 
zation of public opinion in a sane, conscientious liberal- 
ism, rendered ductile and acute by the fires of testing 
through which it had passed. 

Meanwhile, what is to be done? Where shall we look 
for courage? In that activity, so figurative of life- 
reviving, so characteristic of a vital faith—the sowing 
of seed, the turning of the furrows. Sod and sun are 
beyond our power to change or rule, but the seeds are 
in our hands. Every decade of America loads with 
new and brilliant praise the deed and word of Sir 
Walter Mildmay, Puritan chancellor of an absolutist 
Anglican queen, statesman of a spiritual England, 
founder, in stormy days, of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge. “I have been planting an acorn,” he explained 
to Queen Elizabeth, on his return to London, “which, 
when it shall become an oak, God alone knoweth the 
fruit thereof.” We may not see the future clear or 
rosy; we may be depressed by the perversities of that 
human nature we have infinitely believed in; we may 
interpret the signs of the times as auspicious of winter, 
not of present spring. And yet there are those of whom 
the God of eternal and invincible right shall not be 
ashamed to be called their God. 


The tutelary genius of mankind 

Ripens by slow degrees the final state, 
That in the soul shall its foundations find 
And only in victorious love grow great. 
Patient the heart must be, humble the mind 
That doth the greater birth of time await. 


A Newer and a Better 
An Easter Message 
HERBERT H. MOTT 


heaven than to walk through luxury to a ditch 

in the churchyard.” Hope is the burden of the 
Easter message, abiding, inextinguishable—hope, of 
survival in the beyond, of continued life on the other 
side of death. Not the sham survival, the make-believe 
life, with which that dim-eyed sibyl George Eliot 
and her train of minor prophets would have us be con- 
tent, survival of our good works, as if works and 
worker were the same thing, but the genuine survival 
of you and me, of Charles and Mary, of Thomas and 
Ann, 

We are made for the beyond. We are created for 
immortality. Slice open a lily bulb; within are a blade 
and a blossom, with nothing for blade and blossom to 
do. It is all a marvellous mechanism of preparation 
in readiness for an auspicious moment to come. Of the 
certainty of that approaching event we are convinced, 
in the preparation lies the evidence. Always it is so 
with nature,—she works with an object in view. 

The fledgling she supplies with rudimentary wings 
of no value to the fledgling. They are nevertheless, 
for those who have eyes to see, portents of things to 
come. At last an hour arrives when a change takes 
place in the fledgling’s career. He finds himself clutch- 
ing the edge of the nest in desperate agony trying to 
preserve his balance. He fails and falls. Leaving his 
old home forever, he is precipitated into the abyss, 


B eve IS IT to live in a slum in hopes of 
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yet even as he sinks he becomes aware of undreamed- 
of powers, and soars to heaven on the hitherto useless 
pinions. 

The puppy is provided with rudimentary teeth, al- 
though, feeding on milk, he has no use for teeth. Here, 
again, they are a portent of things to come. Presently 
the puppy leaves his mother’s care, and at the dinner- 
hour he is given, instead of milk, a bone. Then he 
learns that while he lay helpless in the kennel, nature 
looked ahead and provided for his future needs. 

In us also there is a mechanism of preparation. 
Folded within our souls are capacities which find no 
field of usefulness in this present sphere. Death over- 
takes us while the minds even of the wisest are still 
in their infancy, and now modern research has revealed 
that we have even more capacity than in our most 
self-laudatory moods we had imagined. 

When sunlight passes through a prism it spreads 
itself out into what is called a spectrum, displaying 
the colors of the rainbow, and about this spectrum we 
have learned a strange thing. It has been found that 
beyond the red at one end, and beyond the violet at 
the other, are sun rays, which, though invisible to our 
eyes, form part of the spectrum and are endowed with 
wonderful properties. The best known of them are the 
famous X-rays. 

As beyond the red and violet of the light spectrum 
there are sun rays endowed with extraordinary attri- 
butes, so, attached to our minds, beyond the edge, as 
it were, of the mind’s spectrum of faculties, are other 
faculties endowed with extraordinary attributes. We 
possess, so to speak, mental X-rays, a surplus fund 


of capacity beyond all calculation and beyond all pres- . 


ent needs. Faculties of inconceivable potentiality, yet 
with nothing to do. Our control over them is so slight 
that we are unable to turn them to account, 

Since nature works always with an object in view, 
are we not justified in regarding these surplus facul- 
ties of ours as portents of things to come, as a mechan- 
ism of preparation for the change we shall experience 
at death, as an equipment furnished by the foresight 
of nature for the ampler activities of the life that 
awaits us beyond the grave? 

Such is the inference toward which reason points, 
but there are some whom the inferences of reason fail 
to satisfy. They demand. assurance doubly sure. If 
they will pay the price, assurance may be theirs. 

To the pure in heart the vision is vouchsafed, and 
to make pure the heart it must be cleansed from self- 
ishness. 

How, then, is a man naturally selfish,—and are we 
not all naturally selfish ?—to cleanse his heart? Though 
he run hither and thither on philanthropic errands, 
behind his activities self-seeking aims may lurk. It 
will not suffice to act unselfishly, we must be unselfish, 
and we become unselfish only when we fall in love with 
unselfishness. 

Now the test of a true lover is his willingness to be 


‘hurt for the sake of his beloved. When, therefore, we 


have fallen in love with unselfishness, and have thus 
become unselfish, we shall be willing to suffer loss, pain, 
dishonor, scorn, ridicule, death itself, for the sake of 
unselfishness. , 

Narrow and difficult is the way, but exceeding great 
is the reward of them that walk therein, for their hearts 
are purified, the heavens are opened unto them, and 
they become aware of the reality of a world unseen. 
With assurance doubly sure they know that 

To die 

Is to begin to live. It is to end 

An old stale weary work 

And to commence a newer and a better. 


-last half-dozen years? 
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Noted Baron Springs an Industrial Surprise 


Japan’ s resources in coal, the secret process of making coke, 
and the production of iron, all suggest Pennsylvania 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


Correspondent of THH CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


MAGINE MR. FRICK or Mr. Carnegie, when they 

] were alive, or Judge Gary, getting out of bed at ten 
o’clock at night to come down into the parlor of a 

hotel, there to be interviewed by an unknown Japanese 
who sent up to the bedroom his card announcing him- 
self as a newspaper writer. No, you cannot imagine 
it; for you know, if any Japanese had the temerity to 
do such a thing, he would have been rebuked, and 
perhaps not too politely at that. Well, I am the Amer- 
ican who sent up his card to perhaps the richest, or 
one of the richest, Japanese in the Empire, and the 
said influential gentleman did arise from his bed and 
grant me an interview lasting until nearly midnight. 
When it is taken into account that he is now eighty- 
one years old the wonder grows at such affability and 
willingness to grant a favor to a travelling foreigner. 

Some weeks before, I was on the observation car of 
the through train from Kobe to Shimonoseki. There 
is a small but well-selected library on the car, and I 
took out Clarke’s “Japan at First Hand.” The book 
opened on the chapter “The Gardens of Japan.” As 
I had just seen the wonderful garden of Marquis 
Okuma, I was naturally interested in Clarke’s account, 
particularly in his description of a visit to Baron 
Okura’s art museum—the home of a vast array of 
priceless art treasures. The Baron has built for him- 
self a little bungalow, where he delights to go to get 
away from the pressure of his many duties. “He has 
ships on every sea, enterprises in a score of parts, has 
great riches, great interests, with a wonderful history 
of uprise from poverty! he has given largely to charity, 
has built and endowed commercial schools in Tokyo, 
Osaka, Seoul. He has donated a million yen to the 
poor. Shrewd, sharp, quick, close, generous,—you know 
the type. He has deeded his magnificent museum to 
the nation. I wonder if he has held on to his little 
bungalow.” : 

Clarke’s account of Okura’s garden and sea view, 
with his delineation of the owner, stuck in my memory. 
Just why, I cannot say. While on an equally fine rail- 
way train going through Manchuria, I saw ahead of 
us smoke belching from high stacks, and by and by 
great iron and steel works and puddling furnaces. The 
train stopped. The name of the town is written in 
English as well.as in Chinese characters. It is Pen- 
hsihu. 

I picked up my guide-book to find some account of 
this unexpected industry, but found no word. How 
could I, when all that I saw had sprung up in the 
That same evening I was 
pleasantly quartered at the new Miyako Hotel, Muk- 
den. In the reading-room I picked up a South Man- 
churian newspaper and my eye caught these words: 
“Baron Okura, proprietor of the Okura Company, one 
of the leading Japanese merchants, deeply interested 
in Chinese affairs, arrived in Mukden a couple of days 
ago. He is here to inspect the Anshau iron -mines. 
This valuable property, equal to the famous Feng- 
huangshau iron deposits in Kiangsu, will be in full 
operation shortly, as Okura is having installed new 
machinery. The work has been delayed on account of 
the war.” 
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' While reading, the proprietor of the hotel, a Japanese 
who speaks excellent English, came into the room and 
apologized because he had no better accommodations to 
offer. The conversation passed on to the remarkable 
growth of Mukden and the rapid development of the 
nearby country. I spoke of my surprise at seeing such 
industrial development in Penhsihu, owned, I was 
informed, by Baron Okura. “He must be a remarkable 
man,” I remarked. 

“Yes, he is indeed a remarkable man, and he is now 
in this hotel.” 

“Ts he indeed ?” I said. 
him.” 

“Would you? Well, perhaps if you send up your 
card with some word of introduction, he may invite 
you to his room.” 

“T doubt it,” I replied; “it is now nearly ten.” 

Shortly after, the messenger-boy returned saying 
that the Baron had retired, but if I would be so good 
as to wait for him in the upper parlor he would join 
me presently. 

In less than half an hour a small, wizened, sharp- 
eyed man, dressed in Japanese style, came through 
the doorway, followed by a secretary—his contrast in 
bulk, height, and age. I arose, and, after much bowing, 
explained through the secretary the reason for my 
boldness,—my admiration and interest in the Baron’s 
many industrial activities. Would he speak of them | 
for the benefit of American readers? Refreshments 
were brought in by a Chinese servant, tea and various 
small cakes. 

This is the unfailing custom in China and Japan; 
it is also the custom for the guest to wait until the 
host touches the cup before drinking. When the inter- 
view is closed, the sign is, the host takes up his tea 
and drinks it, the guest is expected to follow this 
example and then depart. I, poor benighted stranger, 
was unaware of the custom. The cakes were so tempt- 
ing that I took one, then two, and drank the small 
portion of tea; consequently the Baron had no way to 
indicate when he wished to withdraw except to get up 
and leave. Evidently he was in no hurry to do that, 
for, as I said before, we sat and talked for about two 
hours. 

Conversation is always stilted at first when con- 
ducted through a third party. It was so in this case. 
The rest of the United States likes to poke fun at 
Boston and its intellectual pretensions, but here in 
far-off Mukden I found the word “Boston” an open 
sesame to talk and information. Okura knew about 
Harvard and the Institute of Technology. He was as 
keen to ask me questions as I was to extract facts 
from him. He soon came to the point of what was 
being done in Southeastern Manchuria. 

“The colliery at Fushun,” he began, “or rather the 
coalfield itself, has an area of nineteen English miles. 
The thickness of the seam is at places fully two hun- 
dred and eighty feet.” 

“That means how much as an average?” I inquired. 

“Perhaps one hundred and thirty feet. Our engi- 
awe in the vein over seven hundred million 
ons, 

How engineers know there are seven hundred mil- 
lions of tons in this Fushun vein I fail to appreciate. 
I did not say so to the Baron, who at this point stopped 
speaking and rang furiously for cigarettes. 

Puffing away contentedly a few minutes afterwards, 
he resumed his story of the colliery. 

“You should bear in mind,” he said through his 
interpreter, “that there is much nitrogen in Fushun 
coal. Oh, yes; it is because of this nitrogen that the 
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gas plant was installed,—a gas plant with ammonia 
recovery. Did you visit Chien-chin chai? It is a 
flourishing town, and lighted with electricity which is 
manufactured right at the main Fushun plant.” 

I told him—and this was the first opportunity to 
tell him he had given—my interest was not centred 
in what was accomplished at Fushun, but at Penhsihu. 
“That name ‘Penhsihw’ reminds me,” I continued, “of 
our own Pennsylvania, the American section of the 
coal and iron industry. Your energy and business 
sagacity are making such a section here in Manchuria. 
My countrymen wish to know more of your plans and 
purposes.” 

There was a twinkle in the old gentleman’s eye. He 
recognized the flattery, but it pleased him nevertheless ; 
he sat silent for awhile, smoking all the time, then 
commenced in such a vigorous way, the interpreter 
could hardly keep up with him :— 

“We have ten million yen [$5,000,000] for working 
capital, most of it Japanese, some of it Chinese; and 
at present there are four thousand men or over, mostly 
Chinese, on our payrolls. Our blast furnaces are up 
to date. We obtained most of our machinery from 
England. We are making coke by a new process, but 
that is our secret,” and here the Baron smiled, as he 
went on, evidently proud to think he had “put one over” 
the Americans. “Our largest mine was discovered only 
_ thirteen years ago. Yes, it is hard coal; it makes very 
good coke, very good indeed.” 

I thought I detected a little chuckle on the part of 
the speaker, and I inferred from his emphasis on coke 
that he was very well pleased with results along that 
line. 

“Does it cost you much to mine your coal?” I in- 
quired, merely to start the Baron on another tack. 

“Oh, no—no. We are satisfied. The best quality 
is down deep, but it is easily obtained, the supply is 
steady. We are making three hundred tons of pig iron 
a day. Some of it goes to your own country.” 

The old man delighted in telling me this. He and 
‘he alone had started the manufacturing interests at 
Penhsihu; he and he alone had the business faith to 
invest in a new-old land like Manchuria, storm-swept 
by war, intrigue, and diplomatic complications; and 
now he, a Japanese, an octogenarian, had the satis- 
faction of seeing his work recognized as beneficial, on 
a paying basis, and a part of his product going to the 
far-off States where industrialism was supposed to have 
reached its greatest effectiveness. Why should he not 
chuckle and look at me with a decided twinkle in his 
eye? Yes, why not? 

The secretary said something in Japanese, then 
turned to me and added, “The Baron will be pleased to 
give further information at some other time. He leaves 
for China on the early morning train.” The magnate 
himself, watching us both narrowly, took up his tea- 
cup, the secretary did the same. I followed their 
example. We arose from our seats almost simulta- 
neously. Again profound bowing, and the little man 
passed beyond the door curtain to the corridor. 

Left alone, I wrote out much of what is given above, 
then lost myself for awhile in reflection. Out the 
window, in the blaze of the are lamps, I saw in the 
Circle the monument of granite erected by the Japanese 
to the memory of the nearly twenty-three thousand 
soldiers who in 1904 lost their lives right here at 
Mukden in the terrific battle with the Russians. What 
a vast desert-like plain it was over which the contending 
armies fought! How bleak and useless all this part 
of Manchuria then seemed to be! And now—now! 
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I rose, opened the window and looked far down the 
street, lighted as it was by electricity. As far as the 
Fengtien railway station there were rows and rows of 
modern brick buildings three, four, and five stories 
in height, a street reminding me of some wide thorough- 
fare in Denver or Spokane. One of the most conspic- 
uous buildings in my ken was a brick schoolhouse, 
just as it might have been in Colorado’s capital, or in 
the metropolis of Eastern Washington. There, I said, 
is the secret of this new power, this new civilization. 

My mind went back to the two blocks of book-stores, 
one next the other, in Tokyo, to the hundreds and 
hundreds of school-children thronging the streets of 
Kobe and Kyoto, to the huge Japanese universities 
with their eager young men all bent on acquiring 
knowledge. Education is the key-word in Japan, as 
itis in America. Such men as Okura are symptomatic. 

The Japanese are building up a new civilization 
where that which formerly existed, as in Korea and 
Manchuria, has gone to seed and decay. It is a civili- 
zation of comfort, of industry, of thrift, of progressive- 
ness, if my limited range of vision tells me truly. If 
Okura, on the business side, stands as representative 
of his people, let us also hope that he typifies the com- 
ing rich man,—one who, while he makes, gives, and 
gives for beauty, for education, for what is considered 
uplifting and cultural. There are many who deny these 
better characteristics to the Japanese capitalist.. Time, 
and time only, will tell whether or not their doubts 
are founded on actuality. 


A Human Story of the Peace Conference 


The Japanese made their claims because every other nation 
was doing it except America—America’s lost honor 
FRANK W. TAUSSIG 
[Stenographically reported by Frank H. Burt] 

II 


HAVE SPOKEN of the position of the English and 

of the Americans at Paris. I want to say one word 

more about the position of the Americans. I felt 
proud of it. In all the negotiations it was admitted 
and felt—and you felt it in the air—that we were sus- 
pected of having no ulterior designs. I don’t know that 
it was very great virtue upon our part; perhaps there 
were no ulterior designs which we could possibly have 
had. At all events, the feeling existed on all hands that 
any proposal we made and any measure which we advo- 
cated came solely with the view to securing a just and 
equitable settlement and paving the way to permanent 
peace. We had no axes to grind, and we had no cards 
up our sleeves. And hence on many matters there 
was a willingness to trust to the decision of the Amer- 
icans, and leave matters to the arbitration of Amer- 
icans, when they would not have been left to the repre- 
sentatives of any other country. ; 

I can illustrate with one or two incidents. Side by 
side with the peace negotiations proper, negotiations 
were going on concerning the execution of the terms 
of the armistice, and more particularly concerning the 
arrangements by which food and raw materials were 
to be sent into Germany and were to be paid for. Ger- 
many was to be allowed ‘to have certain amounts of 
food and in exchange to deliver gold, or to export coal, 
or some dyestuffs, potash, and so on, in exchange for 
food and raw materials to be supplied to her. These 
negotiations went on during the Peace Conference, the 
same individuals often acting for the Allies, but acting 
in a different capacity. They led to a great deal of 
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friction. The Germans complained that food was not 
delivered them as promised—and it was not delivered 
as quickly as promised. The French complained that 
the commodities promised by the Germans in exchange 
for the food were not delivered promptly, and that the 
prices charged were not reasonable. There was a par- 
ticular difficulty with regard to coal. The Germans 
were to deliver coal to France, the value of that coal 
being set off as a credit against the food supplies de- 
livered to Germany. All the evidence was that Ger- 
mans did deliver coal punctually; and they delivered 
it for some months without knowing at what price that 
coal was to be credited. When they finally got to a 
negotiation with the French about prices, the inevi- 
table happened. The Germans said the prices were 
moderately and the French said they were extortion- 
ately high, and a heated controversy arose which 
finally reached the stage at which the Germans gave 


orders that no more coal should be delivered until 


the thing was settled. The American representative 
upon this Commission was a Chicago business man. 
He did not know a word of French or a word of Ger- 
man, had started life as a good American upon a farm, 
was a man of clear head, rugged honesty, absolute sim- 
plicity, great administrative skill; he knew his busi- 
ness, which had not much to do with coal; he had been 
brought over to Paris by Mr. Bernard M. Baruch be- 
cause he was a man to be trusted. Though a member 
of this Commission, he hardly said a word, but listened 
carefully to the translations which were made in Eng- 


‘lish. Toward the end of this controversy the Belgian 


representative (I think it was the Belgian) rose and 
said: “We shall never reach a settlement unless we 
appoint an arbitrator. I move that the American rep- 
resentative be made arbitrator upon the question of 
price and that we all accept his decision as final.” 
And they did. My Chicago friend took the matter 
under advisement, named a price, it was accepted, and 
the deliveries went on. They would not have intrusted 
that to the representative of any other nation. [Ap- 
plause. ] 


An Incident in connection with Customs Negotiation 


There was a similar incident in connection with the 
customs negotiation,—one which I saw myself,—a 
rather curious incident in some ways. ‘The Italians 
had got a provision into the Treaty, which stands there 
now, by which Germany obligated herself not to raise 


her duties upon certain Italian goods for a period of 


three years. I never liked the provision myself, but 
the Italians maintained that the trade was one in 
which they were entirely dependent upon Germany, 
that Germany might get fractious after the Treaty. 
That is what they all were afraid of, you know,—what 
might not those Germans do when you once let go your 
grip on them? They might impose prohibitive duties 
on the Italian goods, and the Italians wanted a period 
ot time to look around and get ready. They proposed 
to make it incumbent upon Germany for three years 
not to change the duties. That was done and put into 
the Treaty. Then other countries said, “We want 
something of this, too.” 

The Japanese said very frankly, “We don’t care much, 
you know, but if we go before our parliament and 
say, ‘Italy has got this, France has got this, and Bel- 
gium has got this, while we have got nothing, what 
shall we say?” Then our friend the British representa- 


tive came to the rescue and said: “We can never reach 


a fair decision upon this subject. We are in a some- 
what similar position. If everybody is going to have 
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his trade interests. isntedd. out for in this fashion, we 
of England also shall have to put in some claims of our 
own. I move, therefore, that the entire decision on 
this matter be left to a board of arbitrators, and that 
we agree in advance to abide by the decision of those 
arbitrators.” ‘They agreed to it. And just as soon as 
agreed, our friend arose and said, “I move that those 
arbitrators be the members of the American delega- 
tion.” This, too, was agreed, and the matter was left 
entirely in our hands, and what we said was accepted 
without a murmur. It was not so much virtue on our 
part as it was the fortunate position of being aloof 
from the squabbles and controversies of the old Euro- 
pean and continental diplomacy. ‘That proud posi- 
tion, that reputation, we maintained pal ag Uae the 
peace negotiations. 


The Prestige we had has been Seriously Impaired 


Now, gentlemen, I come to the conclusion of what 
I have to say. We maintain that proud position no 
longer. The prestige which we had at Paris, the moral 
influence, has been seriously impaired, I fear almost 
lost. And it has been impaired because of the manner 
in which we have handled the subject among ourselves. 
We have allowed the Treaty and all that hangs by the 
Treaty to become a matter of partisan controversy. 
I will not endeavor to apportion the blame. The blame 
doubtless belongs to both parties. I fear the initial 
steps taken by President Wilson were not wise. I am 
by no means sure that his every move during the past 
six months has been wise. The moves on the other 
side have not been wise. The discussion and the de- 
bates—I say it with some shame in the presence of a 
representative of another great nation—have been 
actuated more by considerations of what will redound 
to advantage of one party or another than by considera- 
tions of what makes for the welfare of the world in 
this the greatest crisis which civilization has ever faced. 

On the matter of reservations I have no programme 
of my own. I hope that there may be a compromise, 
self-respecting for the country and for every party and 
every party leader. I am ashamed, to speak frankly, 
of the language in which some of the reservations are 
couched. They are phrased with an eager mind not only 
to safeguard the sole interests of the United States, 
but to make it clear we do not propose to be over- 
reached or injured. Yet we are the least country in 
the world that is in danger. We are not overreached 
or in danger of being run over. I see no trace of ideal- 
ism—well, I will not say no trace of idealism, that 
may be too strong; but I see a great loss of idealism, 
in the way in which we have handled the subject. We 
still have opportunities for doing our part to promote 
the peace of the world and the “right progress of the 
world. The very case which Mr. Drummond has 
brought to our attention, that of the Unitarians in 
Transylvania, illustrates the manner in which the 
United States could lend a helping hand. 

It would make all the difference in the world, breth- 
ren, if we had a representative in Paris authorized 
to speak for this country and to say, “We have in mind 
something else than the welfare of our own country.” 
We ought to have representatives on the Reparations 
Commission, we ought to have a representative on the 
Supreme Allied Council, we ought to have a represen- 
tative in the remaking of Europe. That does not mean 
that we want to send our fleets and armies over there 
at every juncture, but we want to be in a position 
where our idealism will be maintained and will tell. 
And I hope still that we may be. [Applause.] 
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Dedication 


CHARLES HENRY PATTERSON 


We shall hold high the torch you throw. 
And you may sleep! The daisies blow, 
The wild rose flaunts its damask coat, 

. The lark upbears a braver note, 
And the world bathes in dawn’s red glow. 


Weare the living! Now we know 

Not all of life is gay and gold; . 

Now comes the giving. We shall hold 
The torch you throw! 


Oh, we shall keep true faith ; although 

Foul error rage and great winds blow 

Athwart the path where we must go. 

And you shall sleep! For we shall hold 
The torch you throw ! 


An Easter Sermon 


PROF. ROBERT J. HUTCHEON 
Meadville Theological School 


“The hope of eternal life.’—Tirus i. 2. 


WANT YOU to ask along with me to-day the old, 
| old question, Is the immortal hope one of the 

necessary affirmations and working principles of 
the modern life of the spirit? We liberals have long 
ceased to hold in our imaginations the old Catholic 
or Protestant pictures of hell and heaven, but we do 
not feel that our souls have suffered any loss of energy 
or hope or moral purpose thereby. We have long ceased 
to believe in the infallibility of the letter of the Scrip- 
tures, but we do not feel like children lost in the forest 
or on the streets of a vast city. We have long ceased 
to see in Jesus of Nazareth anything more than the 
greatest of the Hebrew prophets, but we have not found 
our spiritual or moral life emptied of its contents or 
our zeal for the welfare of our fellow-men abated. We 
have long ceased to believe in the miraculous inter- 
vention of Providence in the order of nature for moral 
ends, but we have not found ourselves committed to a 
purely mechanistic philosophy. Many of us have found 
ourselves obliged to surrender all these old beliefs, and 
yet, so far as we are aware, our higher life has not 
suffered in consequence. Experience has convinced us 
that beliefs which were once considered indispensable 
can be dropped without any serious damage to our 
higher life. 

Is this also true of the hope of eternal life? Without 
the affirmation of immortality, would life lose its in- 
centive and its motive-power? Would it be possible 
for the human soul permanently to maintain its ideal- 
isms, its higher morality, and its intellectual enterprise 
if it should cease to believe in its own continuity? 

In trying to answer this question let us not fail, first 
of all, to acknowledge that many of the noblest persons 
in modern times have not shared or do not share this 
conviction as to the spiritual value of the immortal 
hope. They do not believe that the faith in immor- 
tality is necessary to our higher life. The great novel- 
ist George Eliot, the leader of the English Positivists 
Frederic Harrison, the great English statesman John 
Morley, many of our Ethical-Culture leaders, a large 
number of our present-day psychologists, such as Leuba, 
a host of Social Democrats and reformers following 
the lead of such men as Marx and Bebel,—these and 
many others in whom the higher life has not been want- 
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ing feel that the sources of that higher life are in the 
social instincts, and not in any individual craving for 
immortality. They therefore are inclined to look upon 
the interest in immortality of such poets as Tennyson 
and Browning and such scientists as William James, 
Frederic Myers, Oliver Lodge, James Hyslop, John 
Fiske, and others as so much misdirected and wasted 
energy. : 

And we must go further and admit that many a firm 
believer in immortality has failed to derive any noble- 
ness from it for the present life. The demand for im- 
mortality is in multitudes of cases a purely selfish 
demand. It is the craving of the unregenerate and un- 
spiritualized soul for a continuation of the sensuous 
and material goods of the present life beyond the grave. 
So deeply selfish has the demand for immortality often 
become, even in Christendom, that the main function 
of Jesus Christ, in the judgment of countless so-called 
Christian people, is not to make people pure, unselfish, 
and morally energetic, but to save souls for the here- 
after. The immortal hope has been coarsened in every 
conceivable way. It has been seized upon by the sens- 
uous and selfish side of man’s nature and has given 
occasion for the imagination to conceive and the heart 
to gloat over pictures of a heaven which no noble spirit 
could take any delight in. It is undeniably true that 
multitudes of Christians have used and are still using 
the immortal hope in an ignoble way. 

Nevertheless, even after making these serious admis- 
sions, I am still convinced that the hope of eternal life 
is one of the permanent sources of our higher living. 
As a plant needs both soil and sunshine, so the higher 
life of man needs not only the soil of the social in- 
stincts, but the sunshine of the hope of immortality. 
Neither one is enough by itself. 

For example, one of the beliefs that move us to social 
service is the belief in the worth of human personality. 
If we did not believe in the educability and improva- 
bility of the human species, if in the background of our 
mind the feeling did not exist that there is a deep 
tendency in man’s being urging him on to ever higher 
things, we should not have the desire or the energy or 
the hope to labor persistently for the betterment of 
the human lot. Pity would move us to relieve misery 
to the extent of our ability, but only hope could ever 
impel us to the task of educating and uplifting men so 
that they should be able to help themselves. Social 
service would be destroyed at its tap-root if in the back- 
ground of every mind there lay the dim feeling or the 
deep, sad, conscious conviction that no real progress 
is possible or that any progress that may be made has 
absolutely no value in the scales of the infinite uni- 
verse and will be inevitably blotted out sooner or later. 
Search the mind of the reforming class deeply enough 
and I feel confident you will find the conviction, 
whether they consciously believe in immortality or 
not, that in working to improve the lot of man they 
are not merely giving him the chance of a few more 
pleasurable physical sensations but the opportunity 
for the making of a soul. Men are not always clearly 
conscious of the motives from which they act, and I 
cannot but believe that every piece of real reform 
work is inspired by some sort of religious idealism and 


tacitly assumes the permanent worth of the lives it 


aims at bettering. 


If this analysis of human motive is not entirely false, © 


it would seem to follow that the hope of immortality, 


in some more or less clear form, is essential to our © 
higher life. “The Song of the Open Road” is the very _ 


life and health of the soul. The sense of being shut in 
and of having no horizon and no vista; the feeling that 


as 
ka 
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out of season. 
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our soul’s.being is not coterminous with the universe, 
but has sharp boundaries and limitations; the vague 


- impression that our experiences and the experiences of 


humanity as a whole lead nowhere,—these are states of 
mind in which we cannot rest satisfied. We cannot 
hold our thought at the point of view which sets un- 
surpassable bounds to experience, which regards the 
individual as having entirely ceased to be, after death, 
and which looks forward to the utter extinction of the 
race and all the spiritual gains the race has made when 
a few million years more shall have made it impossible 
for the earth to support our kind of life. We are 
obliged to assume rationality in the universe. We can 
no more believe persistently that the world is without 
any order or purpose than we can believe that there 
can be an inside without an outside, or a stick without 
two ends. 

And we cannot think of a universe that is orderly 
and purposive-as making man’s body and spirit by the 
slow process of evolution and then absolutely wiping 
out from all its boundaries the last trace, physical and 
spiritual alike, of the race of men. A few stoically- 
minded people may be able to rest in such a conclusion 
and not lose their sense of the worth of life or cease 
to follow high ideals. But I do not believe that the 
majority of people can ever calmly and contentedly 
accept such a view of man’s destiny. 

Science tells us that the fate of our earth is to be- 
come, like the moon, cold, frozen, and dead; in other 
words, that in the course of time human life will be 
impossible, and the last man will have disappeared 
from the face of our old earth-mother. Can any one 
pretend that it makes no difference to his belief in 
the worth of life here and now whether he accepts or 
not the conclusion that when the last man shall have 
found his cold solitary grave on this earth all that man 
has ever been or done or aspired to be will be blotted 
out of the universe? With that thought of man’s 
destiny in our minds can we throw ourselves passion- 
ately into the life of to-day? Can we be ardent reform- 
ers? Can we think highly of the significance of human 
life? Can we speak about the dignity of human na- 
ture? Can we take any hopeful interest in the tragic 
drama of human history? I for one confess that it 
makes a difference to me. The thought that the scene 
of so many human hopes and loves and aspirations is 
yet to be as cold and dead and frozen as the moon does 
not weigh down my spirits, although it does now and 
then cast a shade of melancholy over them, but the 
further thought that with the disappearance of man 
from this earth the last trace of his existence and 
struggles and prayers and agonies and aspirations will 
be wiped out of the universe lies like lead on my soul 
whenever it pays me a lengthy visit. And I am ready 
to affirm that human life would not mean so much to 
us if that idea should take up its permanent abode in 
our minds. We could not live with the same enthusi- 
asm or joy or gladness. We should be haunted with a 
sense of the ultimate vacuity and emptiness of exist- 
ence. 

Indeed, do we not find that the souls of even the 
noble men and women referred to as not believing in 
immortality—John Stuart Mill, George Eliot, John 
Morley—were haunted by this sense of life’s joyless- 
ness? No one who knows these great spirits has ever 
doubted the rectitude of their moral lives or the sin- 
cerity of their struggle to make life conform to the 
ideal; but there is no gladness in their spirit. The 
note of every one of George Eliot’s novels is solemn 
even to sombreness. She preaches duty in season and 
She brings home with terrible power 
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to the sinner the moral consequences of his own mis- 
deeds. But her soul never breaks forth into singing. 
Her mind is weighted down by its hopelessness. Her 
heart is chilled by her unbelief. Her preaching is only 
partially effective, for she spreads a sadness through 
her reader’s mind which weakens the spring of his 
moral effort. And the same is true of John Stuart Mill 
and John Morley. They lack the crowning quality of 
human life, the quality which reveals itself, in so many 
parts of Browning’s poems, Emerson’s essays, and 
Whitman’s verses,—the quality of joy, the power of 
gladness, the sense of harmony with the Infinite, the 
mystic consciousness of being one with the Everlasting 
Reality, the conviction that the soul of man ig as 
eternal as its divine Source. 

I believe, then, that the immortal hope is a perma- 
nent source of the higher life—not by any means the 
only source, but @ source. Without it, no doubt, the 
sense-life would give content to our existence in the 
heyday of youth; without it a few stoical spirits would 
continue to do their full duty; but the loss of it, I 
am convinced, would be serious for a very large number 
of the people. We could not think so ideally of our 
human existence. We could not feel that the world 
was either a just or an intelligible world. We could 
not escape the sense of emptiness and pettiness and 
meaninglessness. The further we got away from the 
life of the senses and the more we reflected, the sadder 
and the more confused we should become. And the 
sadder our spirits became, the less effort could we put 
forth to help our brethren or to live up to any high 
ideal.., 

It is not mere selfishness that makes us postulate 
immortality. It is the voice of the soul asking scope 
for the spiritual energies which are born with it. It 
is the voice of conscience demanding a universe which 
shall not be condemned by the conscience which the 


universe itself has created. He who helps to found 


the hope of eternal life on legitimate and trustworthy 
grounds is working, I am convinced, for the higher 
welfare of man. The world badly needs just now the 
constructive social reformer who shall make this earth 
a better home for the majority of her children, but I 
do not see how the idealism of the reformer can be 
generated or maintained unless he feels that the lives 
he tries to improve have some permanent value and 
some purpose beyond mere physical existence. 


Father and Child 


Ih oA Wal 8}. 
AM THE CHILD of the ever-living God, whose spirit dwells 


in me; and whose life, love, truth, and power are now and 
always coming down around me in soft showers of spiritual 
influence, to cleanse me of evil, to strengthen me in weakness, 
and to protect me from harm. 

Likewise the life, love, truth, and power of God are perpet- 
ually welling up within me in strong currents of vital energy, 
filling my whole being—heart, mind, and body—with spiritual 
harmony. Therefore I am safe and strong and_ successful, 
ready at all times for any work or opportunity the good Father 
may send, 

Since I am the willing inlet and outlet of Divine life and love, 
truth and power, I not only prosper and am happy myself,—I 
am so surrounded by the ideal atmosphere of the heavenly 
world, so filled and thrilled with the consciousness of the Father- 
God’s presence, guidance, and protection, that all who come 
within the circle of my influence feel the Divine hand; and 
thereby they, too, receive uplift, strength, and blessing. 
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Spring Opening 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


Dame Nature from her winter sleep 
Awoke one morning early, 

And found the winds were soft and low, 
The skies were clear and pearly. 


She knew the signs, and rose at once— 
Without an hour’s deferring— 

And bade the handmaids of the Spring 
To set creation stirring. 


With no delay they hastened round, 
The gladsome story telling, 

And all the trees responded soon 
And started buds to swelling. 


The hills and meadows never tired 
Of doing old things over, 

Laid out their plans as in the past 
For growing grass and clover. 


The birds that scattered in the Fall 
In search of warmer weather 
Heard what was going on, and all 

Came flocking back together. 


The busy bees began their work 
At hint of Summer’s coming— 

Swept out their hives, and brushed their clothes, 
The while a-humming—humming. 


Our ancient Dame forgot her age 
In cares of love and duty, 

Wore gayer dresses every day 
And shone, a youthful beauty. 


Easter Bulbs 
ROSE BROOKS 


Six weeks before she could even walk 
again—to say nothing of romping and rac- 
ing, and climbing trees like a squirrel! 
Anne felt of the hard plaster cast on her 
broken leg, and two big tears rolled out 
of her blue eyes. 

“And not a single thing to do but read, 
read, read!’ she thought rebelliously. 
“Why did that old branch have to break 
with me? It looked strong.” 

The front-door bell rang, and a minute 
later Anne heard Dr. Reed’s cheery voice 
in the hall below and then his quick steps 
coming upstairs. 

“Fow’s the little girl who plays in trees 
instead of on the ground?” he greeted 
Anne, smilingly, but Anne’s woebegone 
little face gave no answering smile. 

“Are you sure it will be six weeks?” 
she asked in a very small voice. “I can’t 
stay still six whole weeks.” 

“Sometimes we do things, though, even 
if we think we can’t,” said Dr. Reed, 
kindly. ‘Be a soldier about it, Anne,— 
some little girls haven’t half as much to 
be thankful for as you have, even with 
a broken leg.” 

“Thankful for?’ sniffed Anne, with her 
head suddenly buried in her pillow. “I 
haven’t a single thing to be thankful 
about, with a broken leg. You know how 
I hate to stay in the house. I can’t just 
read and read forever.” 
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“Not a single thing to be thankful for?” 
Dr. Reed’s voice was suddenly grave. 
“Hush! Here comes mother. Let’s not 
tell her that, anyway.” 

Into the big, sunny room came mother, 
with an anxious face. “Poor little girl!” 
she said, her voice all sympathy. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I think she has a 
good deal to be thankful for,’ said Dr. 
Reed. “Suppose she had broken both 
legs, or her back? It’s a wonder she 
didn’t,” andthe busy doctor who had ex- 
amined the cast and bandages, packed 
his little bag briskly and said good-by 

“T wish all my patients had as nice 
rooms to be sick in, Anne,” he said in 
parting. 

That was all, Anne thought resentfully, 
after he had clicked the big front door 
behind him. He didn’t seem to think the 
end of the world had come at all, because 
she had broken her leg; he treated the 
whole thing as just an every-day accident. 
It wasn’t a very pleasant day for Anne; 
nor was it a very pleasant day for mother, 
mother who went up and down stairs, 
up and down stairs, for books and puzzles 
and games, and who brought up the 
daintiest trays in the world at meal-time. 
But all that day there was never a smile 
from Anne, not even when she found 
creamed chicken on toast under a covered 
dish on her luncheon-tray. And forty- 
two days more just like it to come! 

“Feel enough better to. smile?” Dr. 
Reed asked the next day, apparently not 
noticing at all how unhappy she was. 
“How the sun does pour in these win- 
dows! It would make anything grow. 
Why don’t we plant some bulbs, Anne? 
I started some in my cellar last fall. 
We'll see if they’ll blossom by the time 
you’re set free again. It will be just 
about Easter by the time you are running 
and skipping about again, good as new. 
Don’t you think three whole windows full 
of gay Haster posies would be pretty?” 

“Poor little girl,’ said mother, just as 
she had the day before. “It’s so dull for 
her. If she wants bulbs, or anything else, 
I’d love to get them for her.” Anne’s eyes 
filled with tears, the tone of mother’s voice 
made her feel so sorry for herself, but the 
tears didn’t have time to roll down her 
cheeks before the doctor said :— 

“She’s a very lucky little girl, I think! 
If you followed me even a day, Anne, and 
saw some of the little folks I see, I think 
you'd be pretty glad to get back to this 
sunny room and this nice mother, even 
with a broken leg in the bargain.” Then 
the doctor sent mother off on an errand, 
and just as soon as she was gone he said 
to Anne :—— 

“Suppose I bring you the bulbs, Anne, 
—I'd like to. Only I’ll bring them with 
one condition attached. You think over 
everybody you know to-day, after I’ve 
gone, and for every person you decide has 
less to be thankful for than you have, 
Ill give you a bulb. You won’t plant a 
Single bulb, under that rule? Well, I’ll 
have some to-morrow morning, anyway, in 
case you should change your mind.” And 
without another word the cheery doctor 
was gone, 

The next morning when Dr. Reed came 
into her room, Anne greeted him with the 
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faintest smile. Mother was, still down- 
stairs, answering the telephone. 

“How’s our new game?” asked the doc- 
tor, smiling back. “Want any bulbs?” 

. “Have you truly got some?” Anne asked. 
ey s’pose the flower-pots could stand on 
the window-seats.” 

“T s’pose they could,—three long rows 
on three window-seats.” 

“Oh, but I don’t want so many bulbs,” 
faltered Anne. “I want just two.” 

““Just two? After a whole day’s think- 
ing?” asked the doctor, in surprise. “Very 
well,—just as few or just as many as you 
like. Do you think it would be fun to 
name the bulbs for the people as we think 
of them?” 

“Well,” said Anne, falling into the trap, 
“one’s for Tommy Rand,—he’s blind. He 
didn’t use to be. He was in my class at 
school.” 

“Tommy Rand,” said Dr. Reed. “Shall 
he be a hyacinth or a tulip or a narcis- 
sus?” 

“A tulip,” said Anne, instantly, though 
she hadn’t the least idea why. 

“There he is——Tommy Rand. I'll write 
his name on the flower-pot, when we get 
our garden going.” 

Anne laughed outright. “It is a game!” 
she said. ‘“Let’s keep it a secret—I mean 
why we name them—till they blossom.” 

“A secret it is,’ agreed Dr. Reed, gayly. 
“Did you say you wanted one more?” 

“Do they have to be children?’ Anne 
asked. 

“Mercy, no!” said the doctor. 
women, or children.” F 

“Well, then the second is Mrs. Smith,— 
she’s our washwoman, and she came up 
and washed these windows yesterday, and 
she’s all bent up with rheumatism.” 

“Why does she work, then?” asked the 
doctor, in a guileless voice. 

“Why, she has to, to earn money,” said 
Anne. 

“To be sure, so she does,” said the. doc- 
tor. “I wonder if she would feel she 
didn’t have anything to be thankful for 
if she were put to bed in this room for six 
weeks and some one read to her and 
played with her and brought up trays of 
good things to eat to her?” 

For some reason Anne didn’t answer. 

“Mrs. Smith, you are a narcissus,’”’ went 
on the doctor. 

“Now, for every bulb you name and 
plant under my condition, I’m going to 
give you one more,—just because I like 
to see posies in the sunshine,” said the 
doctor. 

“You must name yours, too!” said Anne. 

“Of course. This is little Mary Brew- 
ster, and this is Baby Towne. I shall see 
them both to-day. Ill tell you about 
them,” and when the doctor had finished 
his story, again Anne had nothing at all 
to say. ~ 

“We're going to plant some bulbs, after 
all,’ said the doctor to mother, who came 
in just then. “No, please don’t get any. 
I want to give them to Anne, as she wants 
them. I’m leaving four to-day, but per- 
haps you would better get more than four 
flower-pots ready on the window-seats. I 
have an idea she may want more by to-— 
morrow. Mother looked so mystified that 
Dr. Reed added, “It’s a little secret be- 
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tween Anne and me,—I mean the number 
And again the busy 


of bulbs she plants.” 
doctor was gone. 

The next morning when Dr. Reed rang 
the doorbell, what do you think happened? 
Hardly had he shut the door behind him, 
when Anne’s voice, but such a gay voice, 
called down excitedly, “I want twelve! 
Have you twelve for me and twelve for 
you, Dr. Reed?” 

So it was, day by day, the number grew, 
till on each of the three long window-seats 
were two long rows of flower-pots, and 
on each flower-pot a name plainly written 
with a very black pencil. Oh, no, indeed, 
they were not mostly the names of chil- 
dren, but the names of men, women, and 
children, just as Dr. Reed had said in the 
beginning. Anne watched the plants 
eagerly and happily and counted the days 
till they should bloom. 

What a day it was when Dr. Reed lifted 
her carefully in his strong arms and to- 
gether they counted the coming buds! 
And what a day it was when Anne was 
first allowed to sit in a long steamer- 
chair in the sunshine with her flowers! 

“You're sure there’s nothing you want 
for a whole hour?” mother asked, tucking 
a steamer-rug around the heavy plaster 
cast. 

And Anne lifted a happy little face and 
said: “Not for two hours, so don’t hurry. 
Dr. Reed is coming soon, and I want to 
talk to him about something.” 

So Anne sat in the sun happily, and 
mother went downtown happily to do her 
errands, and presently the doorbell rang, 
two sharp rings, and that always meant 
Dr. Reed. 

“My! what a flower-garden!” he said ‘as 
he came into the room. “You’ve no idea 
how lovely they look from outside. I never 


‘in my life saw such gay windows, and 


every bulb ready for Easter! I knew they 
would be. I thought you’d be out by 
Easter, too, but never mind, it will not be 
long now. ‘Think of all the people who 
will pass your house on Haster Sunday 
and will look up and see your Easter gar- 
den.” 

“Tt won’t be here,” said Anne, smiling. 

“Not be here?’ said the doctor. “Of 
course the blossoms will last, every one of 
them! Why, they’re only just out.” 

“T mean, I don’t want it to be here,” 
said Anne, almost falteringly. “Only I 
don’t know whom to ask,” and little by 
little the plan came out. When Anne had 
finished, the doctor stood very still, watch- 
ing the eager little face against its back- 
ground of gay posies, and then he said 
softly, — 

“Tt’s wonderful how things in this room 


‘have grown.” 


Anne’s happy eyes were on the rows 
of blossoming plants, all these lovely 
posies from the bulbs she had put in the 
flower-pots weeks ago, but the doctor’s 
eyes were still on Anne’s face. 

“Haven't I a fairly good automobile?” 
he asked. “Why don’t you ask me?” 

“Oh!” laughed Anne. “I couldn’t, could 
I? You’re always so busy.” « 

“I’m not too busy for this,’ said the 
doctor, decidedly. 

Early on Easter morning Anne leaned 


a out of one of her own sunny windows, 
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now bare of flowers, to see, in the street 
below, the doctor’s automobile looking like 
the gayest flower-cart in the world. 

“Yes, I have every address all safe,” 
called up the cheery doctor, whose face 
was as smiling as Anne’s, “Yes, I'll re 
member Tommy Rand is to have a pot 
of hyacinths instead of tulips, you know 
we changed his name and Baby Towne’s 
on the pots last night. Baby Towne will 
like tulips better, anyway,—they’re gayer. 
No, I'll not tell one of them who sent 
them. Ill just say they’re from an 
Easter patient of mine.” 

“But I’m not an Haster patient,” said 
Anne, laughing down at him. “You said I 
couldn’t go outdoors for ten days more. 
You do look the gayest!” 

en days, more or less, do not matter 
in the least,” called back the doctor as 
he gave his load a final settling. ‘You’re 
the most Haster patient I ever had in my 
life !” 


Dog Heroes 


In a Boston Dog Show is’a new class 
of dogs, the “hero” class. The master of 
each dog. entering the new class furnishes 
proof of his dog’s exploit, and each hero 
dog receives a medal for bravery. One 
hero dog rushed at burglars who entered 
his master’s house at night and drove 
them away, regardless of kicks and blows 
which injured him so badly that he had 
to be taken to the Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital to be cared for. Another is the 
very same Newfoundland dog recently 
written up in THe RecGisteR who saved 
nearly a hundred persons from drowning. 


Once a_ sledge-dog, he was aboard 
the steamship Ethie when she went 


ashore last October off the Newfoundland 
coast. The crew tried to shoot a life- 
line to the shore, but it fell short. The 


dog was lowered into the sea and told 


to get the line and carry it ashore. He 
obeyed orders to the letter. Fishermen, 
by means of the lighter line which the 
dog carried to them, dragged a heavier 
line ashore, and all on the wreck were 
brought to safety in a breeches-buoy. 


Bird Sanctuaries 


Perhaps birds of the future, could they 
reckon in years, might with great thank- 
fulness look back to 1920 as marking the 
beginning of better days for them. During 
1920 a chain of bird sanctuaries will be 
established which will reach from one end 
of the State of Massachusetts to the 
other. Within their bounds our little 
feathered neighbors may bring up their 
children in comfort and safety. 

In Massachusetts are large areas of 
wild land of little use to any one. Dr. 
John C. Phillips of Boston has just given 
a two-hundred-acre tract around Crooked 
Pond to the State, and the land will be 
the first of the new sanctuaries. Birds 
very soon learn to know where they are 
safe. In the fall the wild ducks crowd 
their protected ponds till the ice drives 
them out. 

Game-birds, waterfowl, and all our song- 
birds will be guarded under the new plan. 
For those who do not care to shoot, 1920 
ought to. be a happy year. 
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The Penny Maid 


In 1835 the United States Government 
offered a prize of $1,000 for the best de- 
sign to put on the new one-cent coin which 
was soon to be circulated. It happened 
that at the time the offer was made, some 
Indian chiefs from the Northwest ‘went 
to Washington to see the “Great Father,” 
as they called the President, and from 
there journeyed to Philadelphia to see the 
mint. 

James Barton Longacre, chief engraver, 
invited the Indians to his house, where 
Sarah, his ten-year-old little girl, was 
very much interested in the strange 
guests. One of the chiefs, to amuse Sarah, 
took off his gorgeous war bonnet and 
placed it on her head. An artist who was 
present quickly sketched the child and 
passed the picture to her father. It oc- 
curred to Mr. Longacre that the likeness 
might well compete for the prize offered 
for the new coin. He sent it in. The 
officials accepted it, and for nearly a cen- 
tury Sarah’s picture, stamped on pennies, 
found its way to every part of the 
country. 


Teacher Bird 


To the Hditor of Ton CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

As my Recister of March 18 did not 
arrive until yesterday, and no mail goes 
out until Monday morning, by the time 
you get this I suppose you will have re- 
ceived many complaints about the story on 
page 286, entitled ‘Teacher Bird.” 

If I am the first to call your attention 
to it, the teacher bird is the oven-bird 
and builds its nest on the ground, taking 
its name “oven-bird’ from the nest’s 
similarity to a Dutch oven. 

Frank Bolles’s poem on “The Oven Bird” 
(you can find it in John Burroughs’s 
“Songs of Nature’) has these words,— 


Daintily the leaves he tiptoes; 

Underneath them builds his oven, 
Arched and framed with last year’s oak leaves, 
Roofed and walled against the raindrops. 


Birds strike a tender spot with me, as 
you may know. Let*me say that I think 
Mr. Townsend’s articles are admirably 
written and helpful to all. 


A. E. WILson. 
BeLrast, Mn. 


Gilden eMac 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL 
Cuirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
iss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y, De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pussy-willows 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


Under their warm brown blankets the sleeping 


flowers stirred, 

For in their winter dreaming a soft, low voice 
they heard, 

Which came from far, and whispered of morn- 
ing after night, 

Of sweet south winds and sunshine, and sing- 
ing birds in flight. 


Then violet, pink clover, wild rose, and buttercup 

Awoke and wireless telephoned with eager 
questions up 

To pine-tree brave and evergreen throughout 
the whole round year, 

“Please tell us, friend, if it is true that spring 
is really here.” 


And truthful pine-tree answered, ‘“‘The chilling 
north winds blow, 

The brook is fringed with glittering ice, the 
fields are white with snow.” 

“Then it’s not time for us to rise,” the flowers 
shivering said, 

And nestled for another nap, snug in their cosey 
bed. 


But little pussy-willows, in warm gray fur 
cloaks dressed, 

Upon a wild March morning crept from their 
winter nest. 

Glad was the children’s welcome: 
truly spring!” 

They cried: “When you come, darlings, 
know that’s what you bring!” 


“Now it is 


we 


New York Letter 
M. A. B. 


Your correspondent wishes she might 
share all the good things that are planned 
by the different organizations for church 
work, and which she knows of only 
through the church calendars telling of 
meetings and lectures, concerts, ete., to 
come. 

This morning came one from the Com- 
munity Church of New York (formerly 
Church of the Messiah). Here they have 
many church organizations. First, the 
Alliance branch, with the largest member- 
ship in this neighborhood, though All 
Souls this year will equal if not pass it. 
This winter they fre trying, as other 
branches are, evening meetings, to let 
the day workers have a part and know 
something about real Alliance work. The 
Drama League gn March 17 had a talk 
by Mr. Montrose J. Moses, on “Lady Greg- 
‘ory and her Irish Plays,’ and Miss Bertha 
Creighton read two of Lady Gregory’s 
plays. On March 18, Mrs. V. G. Simkho- 
yitch, Director of Greenwich House, one 
of the best known and most experienced 
settlement workers of New York, spoke 
at the midweek lecture conference, on 
“Settlements for the Future.’ ‘This will 
be a great opportunity for workers to 
have some of their doubts as to the value 
of this work answered. 

The Get-together Club and the Altru- 
rians are also meeting, with an entertain- 
ment of music, and a social hour for one, 
and an address by Dr. J. Herman Randall, 
one of the ministers of this church, on 
“Maeterlinck the Dramatist.” The Lend 
a Hand Club has as its members the boys 
and girls of the church, and they are 
busy making scrapbooks for the Children’s 
Hospital. 
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The Lenten Sunday vesper services are 
held at 4.80 p.m. in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle. Mr. Holmes has taken for his 
general subject for these meetings, “Is 
there any Light on the Old Problem of 
Immortality?’ The Community Forum 
on Sunday evening is held in the Bthical 
Culture meeting-house at 64th Street. Fine 
speakers have been and will be heard: 
Dr. Gilbert Reid and Mr. Ta Chen on the 
Chinese question, Dr. Judah L. Magnes 
on the “Old America and the New,” Lieut. 
Samuel L. Hamilton on the Prohibition 
question, and Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip on 
Europe and America. 

The chapter of the Laymen’s League 
at All Souls Church is very active, now 
numbers seventy-five members, and, has 
for its foreword, “Every man a member 
of the Laymen’s League.” The publicity 
work of the church has been taken over 
by them and will be aggressively carried 
on. On March 8, Maj. George Haven Put- 
nam addressed the chapter on “The Devel- 
opment of American Citizenship.” 

The Alliance membership here has 
reached one hundred and fifty. Dr. Sulli- 
van at the last meeting concluded his 
lectures on “Sir Oliver Lodge and Psychic 
Research.” 

Mr. Sullivan’s sermon topics on March 
7 and 14 were “Qualities of the Christian 
Mind” and “The Modern Malady.” 

On Friday, March 26, Mr. Sullivan 
went to Philadelphia in the interest of 
the Laymen’s League, speaking there to 
delegates from Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, and the District of Columbia. 

The March meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian women was held at 
All Souls, and in spite of a very stormy 
day was one of the best and most enthu- 
siastic held for some time. Mrs. Louis 
C. Cornish told of her trip through Eng- 
land and of the work of the British 
League of Unitarian Women. Her hearers 
felt that we on this side knew very little 
about the sacrifice of war. Rey. Minot 
Simons of the Church Extension Depart- 
ment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion followed, and stirred his hearers with 
his eloquence, making them feel that it 
was worth while to have a Unitarian 
church, and their work and presence was 
needed for its progress. 

At Unity Congregational Society, for- 
merly called Lenox Avenue Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Charles F. Potter, minister, 
is working up this district, the vicinity 
of Columbia University, and new-comers 
are seen each Sunday. Services are held 
in Harl Hall, and Mr. Potter spoke during 
March on “The American Church,” “Loy- 
alty,’ “The Obviousness of Duty,” and 
“The Value of Criticism.” ‘The Alliance 
holds its gatherings at the Mt. Morris 
Baptist Church and has heard Mr. Evans 
Clark speak on “The Labor Movement: 
More Radical Solutions,—Socialism, Syndi- 
calism, and I. W. W.” ‘The Ladies’ Aid 
are sewing for the babies of the Pine 
Mountain District of Kentucky, meeting 
at the homes of the members. 

The Samaritan Alliance of the Church 
of the Saviour held a most interesting 
evening meeting on March 17. Rev. Will- 
iam H. Drummond, son of the late Dr. 
Drummond of Manchester College, Oxford, 
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spoke on the Hungarian Unitarians and 
their pitiable condition. Before the “Uni- 
tarian Unit’ for Hungarian relief sailed, 
Mr. Lathrop invited all fhe ministers of 
the Metropolitan District to meet them at 
juncheon for a social hour and to wish 
them God-speed. 

The church at Flushing is pleased with 
the new minister, Rev. Edwin Fairley, and 
each Sunday sees an increase in the con- 
gregation. There are many fine musicians 
here, who are quite ready to enrich the 
church service by their contribution. The 
Alliance has a membership of twenty- 
seven, the largest in its history. The 
branch is always alert and planning some- 
thing for the benefit of the church by call- 
ing attention to it and also helping the 
treasury. A course of three lectures by 
the minister was successful. They were 
on “Conversation, the Unguarded Gate,” 
“Modern American Poetry,’ “The Art of 
George Eliot.” 

At the Alliance meeting March 15, the 
members were entertained by children of 
the Sunday-school with songs and recita- 
tions. The annual fair will be held May 7. 

Unity Church, Brooklyn, has no regular 
minister, but President 8. A. Eliot has 
filled the pulpit, and Rev. Daniel M. Wil- 
son, a former minister, was cordially 
greeted February 22, while Dr. Sunder- 
land preached February 29. The hard 
winter, and much illness and sorrow in 
the families of the church members, ‘have 
made the Sunday gatherings small, but 
they still hope for better times. 

The church in Flatbush, the fourth Uni- 
tarian church in Brooklyn, Rev. Nelson J. 
Springer, is glad to have the minister 
back in his pulpit after several weeks of 
the prevailing grippe. 

On March 7 Mr. Springer spoke on 
“The New Purpose in Religion.” 


About Sermons 


“Neither do men light a lamp and put 
it under the bushel, but on the stand; and 
it shineth unto all that are in the house.” 

The men are the preachers, the lamps 
are the sermons, the house is the world. 
There are thousands of sermons hidden 
under the bushel. The Central Post-Office 
Mission Committee urges that every Al- 
liance president or chairman of a local 
Post-Office Mission committee immediately 
send to headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, every printed sermon available for 
distribution, whether the sermons be new 
or old. There are stored away in many 
parish houses valuable sermons that 
should be in process of distribution among 
eager readers all over the world. 

Hach month there will be in Word and 
Work a list of these sermons “to be had 
in limited quantity” but to be had for the 
asking. By this means, each Post-Office 
Mission committee will come into posses- 
sion of Unitarian sermons which are now 
unread, on the shelves, because their cir- 
culation has been limited. Large and 
small branches alike will share in the 
massing of material at Headquarters, and 
whether near or far from the centres of 
distribution they will feel new life in their 
ability to provide their readers with the 
best thought of our best men. 


OO ————— 


oh 
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On the Way to Church 


STELLA KNIGHT RUESS 


On the hilltop, 

In winter, 

Tall trees lifting bare branches. 
Drifts of glistening snow, 
Sugar-white. 

Twigs bound with ice, 

Sparkling in sunshine, 
Rainbow-hued. 

In the warm beams, 

In the stillness, 

A erinkling sound 

Like the breaking of fragile glass, 
Fascinating the ears. 

Shivering and shattering, 

Down flutter sharp particles 
Piercing the snow. 

Crinkle. 

Tinkle. 

Crinkle. 


Tuckerman School Lectures 


The four groups of lectures that were 
announced early in January and which 
have just closed have presented unusual 
opportunities to the School and to its 
friends who have shared the profit and 
pleasure of the instruction. Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson gave a short but valuable 
course explaining the development of Uni- 
tarian thought as illustrated by the “Free 
Literature of a Free Church.” Many ref- 
erences were made to familiar subjects 
and to those less well known and always 
in a way that illustrated their usefulness. 
The wide experience of the lecturer and 
his insight into conditions past and pres- 
ent gave an added value to an important 
course. 

The King’s Chapel lectures by Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Swisher have been as helpful as 
delightful. The class was shown clearly 
and interestingly the progression of 
church music from earliest times, its 
modifications according to the prevailing 
religious thought, and the gradual use of 
the organ in church service. Original 
musical compositions were interpreted 
with the organ, and others from the older 
classics showed qualities which appropri- 
ate church music should have. 

The fragmentary form of church ser- 
vice which originated here in New HEng- 
land is a difficulty to be overcome by the 
use of such music as shall emphasize the 
spirit of worship and help to unify the 
whole service. 

To give six lectures each bearing a dif- 


ferent title and containing an abundance. 


of fresh and new thought but which in 
each case was a different way of em- 
phasizing his great subject was the ac- 
complishment of Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach in his course on “Spiritual Law and 
Personal Efficiency.” Only in review of 


the whole course was it revealed to the} 


student that the stress on the value of 
the positive attitude in life was clear in 
each lecture. The positive personality, 
which is different from the emphatic, is 
triumphant because attractive, effective, 
and constructive. Success, which is a pro- 
gressive realization of a worthy ideal, is 
normal and possible to all except those 
who stop growing. 
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Questions were asked and answered 
throughout the course, and numberless 
illustrations were given to make concrete 
and vivid the inspiring subject. 

Dr. J. Mace Andress, who has for a 
number of years given instruction to the 
School in psychology, brought to the sub- 
ject “Knowing the Child” a knowledge 
based on keen observation at close range 
which no study of books or theories alone 
could ever give. More and more valuable 


wien 
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does Dr. Andress find this knowledge as 
a background for progressive, constructive 
guidance of children. To see things as 
they are, to hear with ears attuned to 
every sound, to feel sympathetically, to 
be tolerant of the other person’s point of 
view and to work for righteousness with 
a strong will have been points stressed 
by all these lecturers. 

School closed on Saturday, March 27, 
for the Easter recess and begins again 
on Tuesday, April 6. 


AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN 
COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 


NorFoLtkK House Centre and the Roxpury Post of the AMERICAN LEGION 
are about to open Community Rooms for men at the CENTRE. 
With similar broad purposes of better citizenship, the two local organiza- 


tions are joining efforts. 


The CrenTRE provides large rooms on the street floor and a trained leader ; 
the Post equips the rooms and supplies a big group of men. 

The enterprise will be in charge of a joint committee. 

A programme of neighborhood usefulness will be started at once. The 


’ CENTRE pledges the resources of its building. 


Women’s Auxiliary for co-operation. 


Helpful ideas must come from many sources. 


The Post will call on the 


Suggestions made so far 


include lectures on civic topics, a forum, an employment bureau, social 
* 


gatherings. 
What is your suggestion? 


= 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
John Eliot Square, Roxbury 


Here is a real Community Centre opportunity. 


challenge. 


We dare not refuse the 


For years the CENTRE has known that men’s work at the Centre was the 


necessary next step. 
The undertaking will cost: 


$700 for alterations. 
$1200 for the first year’s expenses. 


We count on the help of local Chapters of the Laymen’s League. 


How 


many Chapters will contribute $100, $50, $25? 


Here is your chance. 


Anew Community work with men. 
A new opportunity for group contacts. 
A new department in an established Unitarian Enterprise. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE 


For the CENTRE :— 
Charles L. De Normandie. 
Pugene R. Shippen. 
Leonard Ware. 


For the Post :— 
Francis J. Hmery. 
George H. McCaffery. 
John P. White. 


For further details consult our Director, Mr. Soule, Roxbury 229. 
Donations may be sent to Miss Louisa Hunnewell, 261 Commonwealth 


Avenue, Boston. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THX REGISTER 
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Easter Hymn 
Tune, “America” 
‘LAURA A, WHITMORE 
Hail, gladdest of glad days! 
To the triumphant praise 
H’en nature brings. 
Through valley and o’er hill, 
In every dancing rill, 
In human hearts that thrill, 
Her clear voice rings. 


Jesus, by might of love, 
Lifts every heart above 
On this glad day. 
From thoughts with passions rife, 
From earthly care and strife, 
To the eternal life, 
He leads the way. 


From Death’s dread tyranny, 
Toward immortality, 

The glorious prize, 
Touched by the heavenly fire, 
Freed from all Icw desire, 
Our longing souls aspire 

With Him to rise. 


Father, by power divine, 

Oh, help us wholly Thine 
Ever to be, 

Till, sin and sorrow past, 

We reach the joys Thou hast 

For those who find at last 
Their home in Thee. 


The Triumphant Life 


ARTHUR H. WINN 


Why do we as a liberal church celebrate 
Haster Day? Why do we decorate our 
churches and with special songs and ser- 
vices join with the great religious world 
in joyous worship? Is it not because we 
believe in the triumphant life? The con- 
ception of life which apparently knows no 
limitations and is constantly developing 
into new forms and mounting into new 
orders of reality and out of its illimitable 
and exhaustive storehouse is bringing 
forth treasures of energies and being be- 
yond the power of mind to conceive brings 
a new note and a deep motive into our 
Haster joy. Haster means for us a festi- 
val of rejoicing in the resurrected life of 
nature after the coldness andthe barren- 
ness of winter haye passed away. 


Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


But this is not all. Our thought takes 
a larger sweep. We are thrilled at the 
thought of a Life that is over all, in all, 
and through all; we are in amazement at 
the Power or Spirit that apparently can 
accomplish all things; and when the age- 
long question comes to our lips, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?’ we answer, Who 
dares assert, with the thought of the vic- 
torious Life in mind, that death is the 
end? By what right does any one say, 
“Believe no more’? If the evident is 
never the measure of the possible, if Life 
is not like “a Paris shop with all its wares 
in the window,” if knowledge can never 
gather in its grasp all the potentialities 
of being, who can say when we are at the 
end or when we are at the beginning? 

When we stand by the cold form of 
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some loved one and in anguish and tears 
ery out in inconsolable grief, “It is the 
end,” the Haster message bids us remem- 
ber the all-victorious Life that has been 
overleaping barriers and overcoming ob- 
stacles all along. its upward course. It 
seems to be the end, but we do not know. 
It may be that the Power that guides the 
bird along its pathless way is guiding the 
soul of man in its unquenchable longing 
for eternal life. Perhaps Life has in store 
more wonderful surprises and moves on- 
ward and upward to its most glorious and 
divinest victory in the conquest of death. 

We know that in these days a much 
more positive note is struck regarding im- 
mortal life. Thousands for whom a super- 
natural revelation has lost its authority 
and thousands more for whom a specula- 
tive philosophy brings no message of as- 
surance are certain that this glorious 
faith has taken on through evidence the 
reality of knowledge. It may be that we 
cannot follow here where others walk with 
such eonfidence, but we shall do well to 
keep the open mind and to remember 
that perhaps, after all, the impossibilities 
which science has declared with such dog- 
matic assurance are merely of its own 
making and have no existence in life. 
«At any rate, when we think of the long 
course of man’s development and observe 
how the universe has answered man’s 
hopes rather than his fears, Easter be- 
comes for us the celebration of the un- 
fathomed depths and the undiscovered 
powers of life. It is the celebration of the 
faith 

That Life is ever Lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose its own. 


Truly that is a sublime faith, and the 
soul that possesses it has something that 
enriches life with a new joy and strength- 
ens it with unconquerable might. There- 
fore 

Grip faith to thee (not fate!) 

In the good ultimate! 

With this from sun to sun 

Until thy race be run 

And the last daylight dies, 
Lift up thine eyes! 


Religious Notes from Ann Arbor 


President Samuel A, Eliot of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association spoke on March 
14 at the University of Michigan. He had 
an audience of upward of two thousand, 
largely students and faculty of the Uni- 


versity. His subject was “Sight and In- 
sight.” His address was much appre- 
ciated. 


A student, the editor of the college 
daily, presided over this meeting. The di- 
rector of singing in the public schools of 
Ann Arbor directed the singing of the 
great crowd. The minister of the local 
Unitarian church offered the invocation. 
A professor of oratory in the University 
read the Scripture lesson. One instructor 
in the University School of Music played 
the great pipe organ in the Hill Audi- 
torium, and another sang two appropriate 
solos. 

This service is a part of a democratic 
religious effort at the University of Michi- 
gan. A number of students, prominent 
in the ordinary walks of the campus and 
its natural leaders, wished to have some 
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undenominational religious services at 
which laymen and ministers from abroad 
should have a chance to try to inspire 
with serious purpose some of those fel- 
lows, to be found in every college, who 
live a purely social or sequestered or 
thoughtless life. A committee was formed. 
On it were, as representatives of the 
students, the most prominent athlete of 


the campus and the head of the Students’ - 


Council, the editors of several college pub- 
lications, the president of the Women 
Students’ League, the presidents of Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian. Asso- 
ciations; and with the students, the secre- 
taries, and a committee of three, from 
the city ministers’ association. 

The first speaker brought here under 
this arrangement was President Lynn 
Harold Hough of Northwestern Univer- 


sity. The next was a Jewish rabbi from 


Cleveland (this made a more unusual 
sight here than in a Unitarian pulpit in 
Boston). The next was a Far Bastern 
expert who talked about conditions in 
Korea, but was considerably bottled up by 
restrictions coming out of the presence 
of both Japanese and Korean students in 
the community. The next. was Dr. Eliot. 
The students want to hear some laymen. 
There has been a determined effort to 
get such men as John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
George W. Perkins, Charles Stelzle; but 
the laymen who have the time are hard 
to find. 

Those familiar with the Harvard or 
Yale campus think of “university services” 
as a natural part of the college life, but 
the experiment outlined above represents 
the first attempt at one great Western 
university to have anything approaching 
such a service. ; 

The war has helped to put some con- 
sciousness of a need into the young men. 
It is ominous for the whole denomina- 
tional or creed-bound spirit of the past. 
Recently I heard one of the leading 
spirits among these students talking to 
a group of Sunday-school boys, of high- 
school age, gathered together at the city 
“Y” for a dinner. He began by telling 
them that he wished sometimes we could 
get a new word to take the place of the 
word “religion,” which is becoming hack- 
neyed and really suggests the wrong sort 
of thing. In these centres of youthful 
life we see the age-long revolt of youth, 
of course; but it must be significant, just 
the same, of the direction in which the 
world is rapidly growing. ‘The desire to 
hear from laymen who have done prac- 
tical things is born of the same spirit. 

But it is the spirit of youth. On the 
other hand, I preached a sermon the other 
day on the subject, “Shall We Pray to 
Christ?” and in Tuesday morning’s mail 
received a religious paper marked at an 
article about one Bud Robinson. Appar- 
ently Bud has had a remarkable con- 
version and other unusual experiences. 
Once, in bed with a leg broken in three 
places, he had felt a “stream of liquid 
gold go down the whole length of his 
leg,’ working a healing which we are 
left to infer was complete. On the margin 
of the paper was written in a very good- 
looking hand, “If your Christ were to you 


what Bud Robinson’s is to him, perhaps. 


ae 
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you could see some of the things he sees.” 
Yes, my dear sister, I suppose I could. 
But I am so blind that I had rather catch 
Bud young and teach him to see some of 
the things I see, and make him more in- 
terested in America and less in the 
heavenly Jerusalem. Br 82k. 


The Alliance: March Meeting 


The three hundred and _ seventeenth 
meeting of the executive board was held 
Friday, March 12, Miss Lowell presiding, 
thirty-two present. 

In spite of transportation difficulties 
that have delayed the arrival of the furni- 
ture, it was possible to meet in the 
Fifield Memorial Room, the former book- 
room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Davis spoke for the Fifield Me- 
morial committee, who with Mrs. Mary 
Fifield King had been especially invited 
to be present, recalling the cordial re- 
sponse from the branches in sending their 
contributions to perpetuate the memory 
of Mrs. Fifield’s service to The Alliance. 
This room is the dignified and fitting me- 
morial the committee hoped to see realized 
from those gifts. Mrs. Davis spoke feel- 
ingly of Mrs. Fifield’s infinite patience, 
clear vision, and her faithful devotion to 
our cause. All rose for a moment of 
silent tribute to Mrs. Fifield’s memory. 

Miss Lowell told of meetings attended 
the past two months and in particular of 
the delightful reception given by the New 
York League to the Laymen’s League on 
February 13. On the afternoon of that 
day, at the home of Mrs. Glogau, Miss 
Lowell had an opportunity to greet Al- 
liance members from New York and New 
Jersey. In April, Miss Lowell will visit 
the Colorado branches. 

Mrs. Davis told of reciprocity day of 
the Philadelphia League at Wilmington, 
Del., with Baltimore and Washington 
represented. She spoke also of meetings 
in New York and’ Fairhaven, the latter 
a large neighborhood gathering. 

The treasurer’s statement shows that 
$1,435.17, including $100 from the Mission- 
ary collection, has been received for Hun- 
gary. A new way to help the Hungarian 
women, already described in THE ReEgaIs- 
‘yer, through orders of embroidery, was 
heartily endorsed. Those interested may 
correspond with Mrs. C. BE. St. John, 33 


‘Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A vote of thanks was passed to the 
Disciples School, Boston, for their gener- 
ous action in releasing Miss Mary N. 
Phillips, that she might undertake field 
work in Virginia and South Carolina. 
Miss Phillips is now happily at work in 
Charleston, 8.C. 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that Rev. J. W. Heyes, formerly 
of Ellsworth, Me., has gone to Shelter 
Neck, N.C., to succeed Mr. Key. On 
motion of this committee a letter of thanks 
was voted to the American Unitarian 
Association for bearing the expense of 
sending to Burgaw, N.C., an organ and 
tent which they have loaned to Mr. Cowan 
for his cottage meetings in the circuit. 

The May Meetings committee announces 
that Wednesday, May 26, will be Alliance 
Day, with two sessions in Tremont Temple. 
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At the business meeting at 10 a.m. Miss 
Grace Mitchell, Fellowship Secretary of 
the British League, will speak. The public 
meeting at 2.30 p.m. will open with a de- 
votional service conducted by Rev. Bu- 
gene R. Shippen. Three addresses on 
“Our Twentieth-Century Situation and its 
Duties” will be given by Rev. Messrs. 
L. H. Denny, F. R. Sturtevant, and George 
R. Dodson. Mrs. Claude U. Gilson will 
appeal for ‘International Fellowship,” and 
a collection will be taken for a fund to 
defray the expenses of the ocean voyage 
of representative women from the foreign 
countries with which we are religiously 
associated, that they may be enabled to 
attend the International Congress to be 
held in Boston, September 12-16, 1920. 

It was voted to send greetings to the 
International Union of Liberal Christian 
Women, with the assurance that a hearty 
welcome awaits them when they come to 
us in the autumn. . 

Cordial greetings were telegraphed to 
the Northern California Associate Alliance 
for its meeting in Sacramento, March 18. 

Two new life members were reported: 
Miss Nathalia Bent, Canton, Mass., and 
Mrs. Mary E. B. Dunmeyer, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

The name of Mrs. Nettie Churchman 
Turner has been placed in memoriam by 
the Pittsburgh, Pa., First Church branch ; 
and the names of Mrs. Augusta Part- 
ridge and Miss Harriet Ware by Milton, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Joseph Cushman of Sharon was 
elected Massachusetts director to fill a 
vacancy. 

A new branch is reported, Bozeman, 
Mont.; secretary, Miss Elizabeth Forrest, 
410 South Grand Avenue. 

A new Junior Alliance is reported,—at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (First Church). 

After hearing in the reports from New 
Hampshire that snow has wrecked the 
roof and church at Walpole, the board 
voted to send a letter of sympathy to the 
Walpole Alliance. 

The next meeting will occur April 9, 
when Western reports are due and those 
from Massachusetts will be concluded. 


For the Hungarian Relief Fund 


The following donations to the great 
need in Hungary are gratefully acknowl- 
edged :— 


Previously acknowledged............ $23,996.46 
Leverett Saltonstall Maecenas 10.00 
Nantucket Branch Alliance......... 1.00 
First Unitarian Society of Exeter, 

i 2) > AOE ruc Aya 84.00 
Mrs. Lucy Schroederie.. cigs... Ss 50.00 
7G ae APA a BR 25.00 
First Church in Plymouth, Mass.... 75.00 


Ladies’ Friendly Society, Winchester, 
IVESE SR oc 5 «say aie. sco) «, 0) denn tans enn ear 50.00 

First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church of Providence, R.I 
Mrs. Daniel Beckwith............ 50.00 


Prof. and Mrs. Henry, B. Gardner. . 50.00 
Miss Elizabeth W. Brown........ 2.00 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord...«....... 25.00 
Alfred i.) Lustig. cere ate. 100.00 
Jesse) HE. Metcalt.cagvidee cp es 500.00 
Mrs. Jesse H. Metcalf........... 300.00 
Stephen..O; “MetcalBiwinansieen. 100.00 
Mrs,.. Gustav Radeke........./... 25.00 
Henry | D:. Sharpe ove resi acs cis as 500.00 
Miss Ellen D. Sharpe............ 800.00 
War Relief Committee of the 
; Women's Allian@eiemnurriees + 100.00 
First Congregational (Unitarian) So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain (additional) 51.00 
CG) Bi G-CIADD:: .'.'. camera nee es 6 5.00 


South Parish, Portsmouth, N.H., ad- 
ditional 


ee ek ee ee 45.00 
TANG ESM ISNET.. hye ere wcshels ocd ae cee 5.00 
A AE UOTRG ox afioi'g SMa eee erator tee a eto ick ovate 1.00 
Miss Lillian W. Kingsbury......... 2.00 
Unity Church, Natick, Mass......... 2.00 
“A Mite” from a Friend... ...33. 56 3.00 
Miss Caroline B. Peabody.......... 25.00 
Mrs. Edwin H. Banister............ 10.00 
TOURS 2 ANS oi. fal de ens saves i tee a 10.00 
Mrs. William HB. Hillebrand........ 125.00 
First Congregational Unitarian 

Church of Harvard, Mass., addi- 

MODAL Di coiaw a oleh apehn ee eee ee 16.00 
George Togersolliin. (cles sKlctaadhe 25.00 
The First Unitarian Parish, Woburn, 

NER SB ISG et shes Fea. €. oie Ok oh es ahaa 115.00 
First Parish Church of Dorchester, 

NAR ani .= aula sia tecnieri aces" Ca lertare aN 109.51 
First Parish of Cohasset, Mass...... 100.00 
Mariam Lowisi SoM . neh cheese 5.00 
Brookline, First Parish Branch Al- 

ANCE LA teeth: cee ties 12.00 
Wirst Congregational Society of Taun- 

ton, Mass., additional :— 

With Mie Williams. oc ors ss kas 1.00 

Mabel A, (Wailliama? <2 ics .s.cacne 1.00 
First Congregational Society, West- 

boro, Mass. :— 

ARGH A. nia oes e tig oo crete 1.84 
Miss Alice F. Symmes.......5....0. 1.00 
DISH. (ks CHEITON cv Pescreuaia'oiciew bes 5.00 
A. H. and H. W. Pratt (additional) 3.00 
Maleoim: H: Bissell, >. sien se acts 6 10.00 
First Congregational (Unitarian) 

Parish of Sharon, Mass........... 43.25 
Independent Congregational Society 

OliBanwors Mo. {ee ailcne 2 sation 10.00 
Montreal, Canada, Church of the 

BLORBIAN. 5 cicis st sree his SO ae 225.40 
Montreal, Canada, Women’s Alliance 50.00 
Montreal, Canada, Fellowship Fund of 

TUGPCHUICHs 2c: 55 Meret ne 50.00 
Chureh of the Disciples, Boston, 

Mass, :— ; 

PEO Id OCDALG cittecrat og. 2 tials Sigkeaas 100.00 
Sudbury, Mass., Women’s Alliance. . 5.00 
BABEOE BlOr tke ay teietown sao ote 10.00 
Women’s Alliance of First Unitarian 

Church of Pittsburgh, Pa,........ 73.25 
Yonkers, N.Y., Branch Alliance..... 10.00 
Medford, Mass., Branch Junior 

ANBRCO 5,2 ..34. site Sa aos eave Ce Oe 2.00 
“Senior Ten King’s Daughters” of the 

Unitarian Church of Concord, N.H. 10.00 
In; Mary) DOddhic). ths. Weel fet ae 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., 

additional :— 

Mra; ‘William: “Huses7% is dese 25.00 

Miss Jane B. Glovetii..s..s00s 5.00 

Die sts WEAN archaeal phar rcicneicis c.ameaee 10.00 

Rev. JOHNVWs! Days bn cw os et 10.00 
Women’s Alliance of Ashby, Mass., 

SOGIpIONRI rs wom ates estab e+ Ae oe 11.30 
Through the Alliance :— 

Dorchester, First Church Branch.. 15.00 

Roxbury, First Parish Branch.... 10.00 

Hast Bridgewater Branch........ 5.00 

Barneveld, N.Y., Branch......... 4.00 

Norton, Mass., Branch........... 2.00 

Louisville, Ky., Branch.......... 30.00 

Flatbush, N.Y., Branch...:..2.2. 50.00 

Sacramento, Calif., Branch....... 10.00 

Waverley, Mass., Branch......... 7.00 

Barnstable, Mass., Branch........ 5.00 

Chestnut Hill Branch............ 50.00 

East Lexington, Mass., Branch... 10.00 

Roxbury, Mass., Branch......... 10.00 

Chelmsford, Mass., Branch. 5.00 

Fitchburg, Mass., Branch........ 25.00 

Bangor i Me., Brancn. 2.15. sutede 25.00 

Brookline, Mass., Second Church 

ASUSEINCN ) 5 lavas vere ake receuaia with otitre rae 3.00 

A‘thol;! Mass; Branch. ...i644.. sa 10.00 

Philadelphia, First Church Branch 50.00 
PROMS GNU. tac eg cite he seen 10.00 
Alliance and Young People’s Frater- 

nity of the Unitarian Society of 

Bernardston,, Mass}s.J 6.5.6 os o/ecjelete 5.00 
IN We) PRHEREOI. siz ele oad eldhates Ghd eres 10.0Q 
First Parish (Unitarian) Society, East 

Bridgewater, Maggs, sos 6 <ivarsicseat en 15.00 
Iirst Congregational (Unitarian) So- 

ciety of New Bedford, Mass....... 553.81 
Mrs. Annie A. Wheeler............ 20.00 


$28,577.82 

In: the issue of March 25, the sum of 

$198 should have been credited to South 

Parish, Portsmouth, N.H., instead of to 
South Parish, Newburyport, Mass. 


Contributions should be sent to Isaac 
Sprague, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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’ Reflection 
IDA A. MILLS 
Three little violets grew. in a wood, 
. Hach of a different hue. 
' “Where did you get your pretty hood?’ 
Said I to the one in blue. 
“T caught it from the bright blue sky,” 
She answered me with manner shy. 


' Three little violets grew in a wood, 
‘ Where summer tints are mellow. 
“Where did you get your jaunty hood?” 
Said I to the one in yellow. 
“A ray of sunlight came to me. 
I caught its gleam,” she answered me. 


Three little violets grew in a wood, 
Modest, gentle, and bright. 
“Where did you get your dainty hood?” 
Said I to the one in white. 
“A fleecy cloud came floating by 

_ And gave it me,” she made reply. 


George A. Follansbee 


By the death of Mr. George A. Follans- 
bee, which occurred on March 14, in his 
seventy-eighth year, the First Unitarian 
Society of Chicago has lost one of its 
oldest and most loyal members. Unlike 
most of the men who a generation ago 
constituted what used to be called “The 
Old. Guard of the Church of the Messiah,” 
Mr. Follansbee was not of the New Eng- 
land breed or to the Unitarian manner 
born, but was a native Chicagoan who 
became identified with the church during 
the ministry of Brooke Herford. Regular 
in attendance, sympathetic with the ser- 
vice, and responsive to its best, he ex- 
emplified: in the community the moral 
and religious principles of the church. 
Devoted to the highest ideals of the legal 
profession, and at one time president of 
the Chicago Bar Association, he craved 
no public recognition ; but those who knew 
him well appreciated the genuine modesty 
and clear simplicity of his nature and de- 
pended upon him as wise counsellor and 
sympathetic friend. If one could speak 
of any trait as outstanding in his sym- 
metrical character, it would be that of 
kindness,—kindness in word and thought 
and deed. His large generosity of spirit 
was incapable of censoriousness, harsh- 
ness, or mean suspicion. The shining 
friendliness of his welcoming smile and 
the firm, hearty grasp of his hand were 
the sincere expression of his cordial and 
charitable temper. Loved most by those 
who knew him best, he has left a good 
memery and example to family and 
friends, to the profession which he hon- 
ored and the church which he loved. 

; W. W.F. 


New Missionary Journeys 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League is con- 
tinuing its policy of sending representative 
clergymen of the Unitarian Faith to vari- 
ous parts of the country. ‘The object is 
to establish a close contact between all 
our communities, arouse interest in the 
church and in the League, and quicken 
the common sense of responsibility as well 
as to arouse all interested in the Liberal 
Christian Church to the need of active 
work on its behalf. 

The following schedules have been ar- 
ranged :— 


? 
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Rey. Palfrey Perkins :— 

April 11, San Diego, Calif. 
12, Redlands, Calif. 
13, Los Angeles, Calif. 
14, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
15, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
17, Berkeley, Calif. 
18, Berkeley, Calif. 
20, Sacramento, Calif. 
21, Stockton, Calif. 
22, Fresno, Calif. 
23, Long Beach, Calif. 
24, Los Angeles, Calif. 
25, Los Angeles, Calif. 
26, Pomona, Calif. 
28, Oakland, Calif. 
29, San José, Calif. 
30, Palo Alto, Calif. 

May 1, San Francisco, Calif. 
2, San Francisco, Calif. 
4, Santa Cruz, Calif. 
5, Alameda, Calif. 
6, Eugene, Ore. 
8, Portland, Ore. 
9, Portland, Ore. 


Rey. Harold B. B. Speight :— 
April 7, Bellingham, Wash. 
8, Vancouver, B.C. 
9, Victoria, B.C. 
10, Vancouver, B.C. 
11, Vancouver, B.C. 
18, Calgary, Alberta 
14, Edmonton, Alberta 
18, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
22, Seattle, Wash. 


Rey. Abbot Peterson :— 
April 6, Charlestown, W. Va. 
9, Louisville, Ky. 

11, Nashville, Tenn. 
12, Nashville, Tenn. 
13, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
15, Orlando, Fla. 

16, Jacksonville, Fla. 
18, Charleston, S.C. 
19, Charleston, S.C. 
20, Norfolk, Va. 

21, Wilmington, Del. 


Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin :— 
April 2, Des Moines, Ia. 
4, Omaha, Neb. 
5, Geneseo, Ill. 
6, Davenport, Ia. 
8, Humboldt, Ia. 
9, Sioux City, Ia. 
11, Lincoln, Neb. 
18, Topeka, Kan. 
14, Wichita, Kan. 


The following journeys have been com- 
pleted :— 


Rey. Caleb 8S. 8S. Dutton :— 
March 10, Indianapolis, Ind. 
12, Lawrence, Kan. 
14, Kansas City, Mo. 
17, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers :— 
March 14, Denver, Col. 
16, Fort Collins, Col. 
17, Greeley, Col. 
19, Pueblo, Col. 
21, Colorado Springs, Col. 


Providence Night at Unity House 


Dr. Wheelock delivers an interesting address 
on “Some Tendencies of Liberal Thought’’ 


Dr. Charles F. Wheelock, Assistant 
Commissioner for Secondary Education in 
New York State, delivered the address at 
the Providence Night of the Unity House 
meetings, Boston, Mass., last Sunday, 
speaking on “Some Tendencies of Liberal 
Thought.” 
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‘Dr. Wheelock asked his audience 
whether the liberal church may not be 
losing its appeal to the soul of man by 
casting aside its rituals and subordinating 
all matters connected with church ser- 
vices to the intellect. He did not, how- 
ever, attempt to answer this question be- 
yond stating that the interest being mani- 
fested in spiritualism and mystical move- 
ments would lead one to believe that deep 
down in the nature of man there is a 
desire that is unsatiated, apparently, by a 
purely intellectual religion. 

“Tt should be noted at the outset that 
it is only rarely, if ever, that thought is 
absolutely free, in other words, lib- 
eral thought,’ continued Dr. Wheelock. 
“Thought is the product of human mind, 
and inasmuch as human mind is imperfect 
its product must share in that imperfec- 
tion. However ardently we may endeavor 
to free ourselves from the prejudices that 
result from tradition or convention or 
of habit, each one of us is almost certain 
to find himself impelled in some direction 
that is not dictated by pure reason. 

“Liberal thought is always in its be- 
ginning a breaking away from the restric- 
tions of law or authority or tradition or 
custom. The first tendency of every lib- 
eral movement is toward the destruction 
of the restricting force, be it state or 
church, industrial or social organization 
or educational programme. 

“Tf the liberal thinker has developed a 
definite end that he wishes to attain, 
when he has broken away from the re- 
striction and when that end is attained, 
he tends to become again a conservative 
with respect to the position now reached. 
Having reached what he now considers 
to be a desirable condition he resists 
with all his powers any efforts on the 
part of others to change that condition, 
and does not hesitate to inflict upon those 
who would oppose him the same hard- 
ships that would have been inflicted upon 
himself by the preceding conservative. 
Calvin, for instance, would, I think, have 
been considered very liberal in his day 
in comparison with the then established 
chureh, but he had no hesitation in ap- 
proving the burning of Servetus at the 
stake for heresy or blasphemy. Our Puri- 
tan fathers thought themselves extremely 
liberal, but they objected to the liberalism 
of Roger Williams and they took great 
satisfaction in hanging witches. If, how- 
ever, the liberal is actuated simply by a 
desire to escape conditions which he finds 
burdensome; if he has not definitely form- 
ulated the end that he desires to attain, 
he becomes the radical, tending to mobil- 
ity, to constant change without restriction 
and without limit, finding his gratification 
only in change itself.” 

More than one hundred members of 
the Providence Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League came to Boston on a 
special train with their president, Percy 
W. Gardner. After arriving at Unity 
House they were shown through the build- 
ing and entertained at a supper. Presi- 
dent Charles H. Strong of the League 
also headed a delegation from New York 
City. Judge Chester W. Barrows of the 
Superior Court of Rhode Island nec 
over the meeting. 
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THe WaysIpDE PULPIT 


EASTER 
No life, given for a 


éreat cause, can be 
wasted; nor can it 
fail of life eternal. 


THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


Easter Sunday will be the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Church of the Unity. The 
first service in the building on Park Ave- 
nue was held on Haster Sunday, April 17, 
1870, and was conducted by Rev. John 
C. Learned. This was Mr. Learned’s first 
service as minister of the congregation. 


The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rey. Edmund Booth 
Young, Athol, Mass., an application for 
fellowship in the Unitarian ministry. Mr. 
Young was assistant in the Church of the 
Saviour (Episcopal), Philadelphia, 1914~ 
20. Walter R. Hunt, George W. Smith, 
Ernest ©. Smith. 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women will hold its next meeting on Fri- 
day, April 2, at Unity Church, Brooklyn, 
Gates Avenue and Irving Place, at eleven 
o’clock. Lady Anne Azgapetian will speak 
of “The Future of Armenia.” Box lunch 
at eleven o’clock. All cordially welcomed. 
This is the date for the annual election of 
officers. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Khasi Hills Unitarian Union 


The Thirty-third Annual Conference of 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union was held 
at Mawpat, Mylliem State, Khasi Hills, 
India, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1919. 
There was a welcome and thanksgiving 
service on Saturday evening and the fol- 
lowing churches were represented: Shil- 
long, Mawpat, Tynring, Puriang, and 
Jowai. The Unitarians of Nongtalang on 
the Sylhet border regretted their inability 
to come to the Conference on account of 
illness and prevalence of cholera in their 
The chapel was full to over- 


On Sunday morning there was the An- 
nual Conference of the Unitarian Young 
People. Two meetings were then held in 
the open air in front of the chapel, which 
was too small for the occasion, at 11 a.m. 
and 2 P.M. respectively, in which sermons 
were delivered by U Konjro and U Yar 
Singh. 

Two persons, leaders of a new Uni- 
tarian movement in Nongthymmai (Shil- 
long), escorted by their father, mother, 
sisters, aunts, and other relatives all sym- 
pathizers of “the Religion of One True 
God,” were formally received into the 
membership of the Unitarian Union, and 


_ a child was baptized by Mr. H. K. Singh. 
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Four more persons of Nongthymmai have 
since joined the Union. In the evening 
there was a session of the Board of the 
Union and the officers (President. U 
Lackay, Secretary U Konjro, Treasurer U 
H. K. Singh) and members were re- 
elected for the year 1920. On Monday 
morning there was a business and fare- 
well meeting. Among others a resolution 
was passed sending the greetings of the 
Conference to Dr. J. T. Sunderland and to 
friends and sympathizers at. home and 
abroad. <A resolution was also passed ex- 
pressing the deep gratitude of the Con- 
ference to U Yar Singh Volunteer Work- 
ers for his inauguration of the Nongthym- 
mai (suburb of Shillong) Unitarian Mis- 
sion and his self-denying devotion to 
its work. Great enthusiasm prevailed 
through all the meetings of the Confer- 
ence and the “worshippers of One God” 
returned to their homes full of hope for 
the triumph of the Religion of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
H. K. Srneu. 


Parish News Letters 


Week-day Preaching 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: During the 
present winter a “Week-day Pulpit” has 
been run in the local weekly, it being a 
resumption of the “Paragraph Pulpit” 
originated about fifteen years ago by Rev. 
Charles W. Casson. It serves a double 
purpose, in that it gives publicity to the 
church and furnishes a brief message of 
religion. The paragraphs have contained 
from fifty to one hundred and forty words. 
Twice, a short prayer has been printed. 
The intention has been to set forth ele- 
mental truths of the spiritual life and 
of the presence of God in that life, rather 
than to deal with the affairs of the day. 
Many expressions of appreciation of these 
sermonettes have been received, some of 
them coming from outside the parish, 


‘showing that they have really served to 


aid the religious life of the readers. 


Notes from an Old Church 


BARNEVELD, N.Y.—Reformed Christian 
Church (Unitarian), Rev. T. Clinton 
Brockway: This church claims to be the 
oldest Unitarian church outside New Eng- 
land. It was organized by the agents of 
the Holland Land Company in 1803. The 
original church building erected in 1812 
is still in use. An important part of the 
church property is Unity Hall, a fine 
parish house which has been the centre 
of much wholesome social and educational 
activity in the community for twenty 
years. The Unity Club has among its 
members Methodists, Catholics, and Epis- 
copalians as well as Unitarians. This 
year the study subject is South America. 
The annual sale and winter suppers 
planned by The Alliance are community 
events. The Sunday-school has a member- 
ship of twenty-four, apart from the adult 
class. .In November the school held a 
novel fair. The boys, under the direction 
of the minister, had made simple articles 
of furniture similar to the production of 
manual training classes in schools. The 
girls directed by their teachers made use- 
ful and fancy articles of needlework. The 
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evening of the sale the scholars provided 
a supper and candy-sale. The net pro- 
ceeds of the fair were $80. As a part of 
their Christmas programme the scholars 


BARNEVELD, N.Y. 


In the pulpit of the church is the old pulpit 
Bible of the Federal Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., on the front page of which, in Chan- 
ning’s handwriting and with his signature, is 
the statement that when the new Federal 
Street Church was built he was asked to dis- 
pose of the old Bible. He decided to send it 
to the church at Trenton. This was in 1815. 
Trenton was an earlier name of Barneveld. 


delivered a Christmas basket to every one 
in town over seventy years of age. The 
school is equipped with new song and ser- 
vice books. The three graded classes use 
lessons from the Beacon Series. 


X V4 
NEW ENGLAND 


Yankee workmen are clever and 
careful by inheritance. New England 
thrift has built great industries on 
conservative financing. 


Smaller fac- 


tories grow steadily bigger. Examples: 


Lowell Bleachery 10% 

Robertson Paper 8% Pfd. 
Sullivan Machinery 10% 
Merrimac Chemical 10% 


_ Mark and Mail for Details 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


BOSTON 
SALEM SPRINGFIELD 


Members New York and Boston Stock 


Exchanges 
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League and Alliance Co-operate 


New York, N.Y.—AI1 Souls Church, Rey. 
William LL. Sullivan, D.D.: At the very 
successful regular monthly meeting on 
Monday evening, March 8, there was 
nearly full attendance of the membership 
of seventy-five. This meeting, like the 
others, was in three parts: first, business 
matters; second, an address by a promi- 
nent speaker; and third, after adjourn- 
ment a social time with refreshments. 
The report of the social committee, which 
was accepted, recommended three social 
meetings of the congregation each year, 
to be held on the fourth Monday evening 
of November, January, and April; and 
that the Laymen’s League and the Ladies 
: Alliance co-operate in holding these meet- 
ings. The Development Committee sub- 
mitted a comprehensive plan of action for 
more vigorous life in the parish. Be- 
cause of lack of time, action was post- 
poned. The address by Maj. George 
Haven Putnam of New York, a veteran 
of the Civil War, and who also took a 
prominent part in the World War, was a 
treat in no sense dry—intellectually speak- 
ing, of course. His account of Chateau- 
Thierry and of the St. Mihiel sector were 
remarkable for vividness. The Laymen’s 
League has an unparalleled opportunity to 
earry out the real principle of Liberty 
enlightening the World. “And ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make 
you free.” Publicity Committee. 


Changes in Parish Administration 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church, Rey. 
Harry Lutz: The system of a separate 
organization for church and parish which 
has long existed in Channing’ Church of 
Newton, in common with many of the 
older Unitarian churches, was abolished 
by action of the Channing Religious So- 
ciety at its annual meeting on Tuesday, 
February 17, when in concurrence with 
a vote passed by the church members on 
the previous Sunday it was voted that 
the church be united with the society. 
The corporation, Channing Religious So- 
ciety, which holds the real estate and 
handles the business affairs of the parish, 
assumes the religious functions of the 
church and takes over its trust funds. 
An amendment to the by-laws was adopted 
providing for a meeting of the society 
every fall to consider the work and devel- 
opment of the church, in addition to the 
annual business meeting in February. 
The qualification for membership was 
broadened so as to enable any person 
of full age who has customarily attended 
the church for three months to be elected 
a member. The deacons are to be elected 
for three-year terms and are to have su- 
pervision- of the charitable work of the 
church. An address was made at the 
meeting by the minister, Rev. Harry 
Lutz, who is in his tenth year in Chan- 
ning Church, and his twentieth year in 
the ministry. Reports were made by Mrs. 
J. Porter Russell for the Women’s Al- 
liance, Mr. Oliver M. Fisher for the Lay- 
men’s League, and Miss Frances M. Dad- 
mun for the Sunday-school. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Moderator, J. 
Porter Russell; clerk, Herbert Stebbins; 
treasurer, Robert D. Holt; standing com- 
mittee: J. Porter Russell, Philip Nichols, 
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Dr. Edward Mellus, Frank H. Burt, and 
Ralph W. Angier; deacons: Bruce R. 
Ware, Frank H. Burt, Alvin R. Bailey, 
and Miss Nellie N. Cole; delegates to the 
American Unitarian Association: Abra- 
ham Byfield and Miss Helen L. Wells; al- 
ternates: Sidney Peterson and Mrs. 
George Defren; nominating committee: 
Mrs.. Fred A. Wetherbee, Joseph N. 
Palmer, and Fred W. Stone. 


Walpole, N.H., Church Collapses 


WaALpoLe, N.H.—Unitarian Church: The 
old Unitarian church went to pieces in 
February. .The heavy slated roof with a 
great mass of accumulated snow caused 
the side walls to spread out, and fell flat. 
At the same time the rear wall fell out. 
The gable end buckled in and fell on top 
of the wall. The great beams of the roof, 
rafters, slate, and snow came crashing 
down, crushing beneath it pews, furniture, 
pulpit—everything. The front wall, clock- 
tower, and steeple stood alone for a few 
moments only and then came thundering 
down on top of the wreck which the fall- 
ing roof had made. The heavy church 
bell went shattering its way to the cellar. 
The front wall up to the eaves now stands, 
a ghastly reminder of the beautiful white 
church on the village street. The society 
gets no insurance, and the people are 
stricken by their loss. They are coura- 
geous and wise. Nothing has as yet been 
done to organize for rebuilding except 
that the women of The Alliance have 
sent letters to friends of Walpole who are 
not now in town, informing them of their 
sad plight. At a later time all things will 
be wisely and judiciously done, and then 
friends of Walpole and lovers of the Uni- 
tarian cause everywhere will want to help 
in the rebuilding of these fallen walls. 
The new edifice will gather up all that is 
best in the century and a half of the 
parish history and make a notable tradi- 
tion speak with new inspiration and 
power and reach out into the community 
for people who go to no church that the 
old Town. Church of Walpole may con- 
tinue its useful ministry. WwW. C. B. 


A Pare and a Tribute 


Wo.tiLaston, Mass.—Unitarian Church: 
On March 17 the members and friends 
of the church gathered to pay their tribute 
of affection and respect for Rey. Carl G. 
Horst and Mrs. Horst, on the eve of their 
departure for Littleton, Mass. Mr. and 
Mrs. Horst were assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Frank A. Page, and the ushers were 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. J. Ripley, Mr. Herbert 
J. Polk, and Mr. Perey Hull. Following 
the reception, Mr. Walter M. Hatch 
greeted those present, and reviewed 
briefly Mr. Horst’s work as minister of 
the church, and presented a handsome 
electric table-lamp and a purse of $400. 
Mr. Horst was taken by surprise by the 
generosity of the gifts. He thanked his 
parishioners, and in an informal address 
told of the many happy years he had 
spent in Wollaston and of the close 
friends he had made here. He spoke of 
the close union among the local pastors 
as one of the pleasantest memories he 
would take away with him. Several pas- 
tors spoke of Mr. Horst’s part in the 
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fellowship of Quincy pastors: Rev. George 
M. Bailey of the Wollaston Methodist 
Episcopal church; Rev. Thomas W. Davi- 
son of the Atlantic Methodist Hpiscopal 
church; Rey. Joseph Walther of the Wol- 
laston Baptist church; Rev. William 
Grainger of Christ Church; Rev. Hough- 
ton Page of the Old Ship Church, Hing- 
ham; Rey. Isaiah W. Sneath of the Wol- 
laston Congregational church; and Rey. 
William B. Ayers of the Union Congrega-. 
tional church. 
Personals 


The recently published important book, 
“The Turnpikes of New England,’ was 
written by Maj. Frederic J. Wood, a mem- 
ber of the Second Unitarian Society, 
Brookline, and president of the ‘Laymen’s 
League of that church. Major Wood (now 
appointed colonel in the Reserves) has 
spent ten years on this monumental work 
in connection with his engineering work. 


Rey. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness of 
Boston, Mass., who have been travelling 
for six months in Korea, China, and 
Japan, and have been in California for a 
short time, will reach home the first of 
April. Mr. Van Ness will occupy his 
pulpit in the Second Unitarian Church, 
Brookline, on Haster. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


Body and Character Building 

Medical supervision, corrective exercises, individual 
watch-care, tutoring in any subject, and special hy- 
gienic instruction. A profitable, healthy, wholesome 
summer for a select group of boys,—Mascoma Camp, 
Enfield, N.H. Address Directors,—H. P. Colton, 
M.D., ‘Medical Director of Roxbury Latin School, 
Kearsarge Avenue, Boston, Mass., or Mr. Harry Hill- 
man, Director of Athletics, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N.H 
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Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


@ornlee Stocks 


of 
Table Linens Handkerchiefs 
White Goods Neckwear 
Art Embroideries Towels 
Upholsteries Rugs 


At Reasonable Prices 


T. D.Whitney Company 


EVERYTHING IN LINENS 
37-39 Temple Pl., 25 West St., Boston 


PAY MENTS 


bond. 
Od/d lots our speciai 
list and full pec = FREE 


CHARLES E.VAN RIPER | 
pyr Conspiinated Stock Exchange “ 
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Easter Is At Hand 


| of ett one day which stands as the climax of the whole 

church year is Easter Sunday. Toward it the plans 

and purposes of the Church have been moving. Into its 

meaning, all the meanings of religion flow. In the light 
of its thought, all other thoughts are interpreted. 


Is this a material world? Are material forces the final real- 
ities? Are material motives justified? Shall we plan our 
life and decide our conduct, on the proposition that the 
real world is merely the world we see? Shall we live each 
one for himself? | 


Or is there a greater reality which gives meaning to life? 
Shall we venture to 


ACT UPON THE FAITH 


that “the things which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal’? . Shall we trust the 
impulses that stir us to generous conduct? Shall we take 
the risk of being unselfish? 


Shall we endeavor to build unseen, and therefore lasting, 
foundations for this Republic? Shall we live as those who 
trust the eternal realities? Religion and patriotism make their 
united call upon Unitarians to share in rebuilding the world. 


Whatever kind of world men build now, we all have 
to live in it. Let us take a hand in the building. 


Many Unitarian churches call for contributions, on Easter 
Sunday, for the work of the American Unitarian Association. 
‘This year the contributions should be very generous. They 
should represent a faith that is ready for action. They 
should express a spirit that 1s ready for achievements. 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


’ 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


“What do you work at, my poor man?” 
“At intervals, lady.”—St. Paul Non-Parti- 
ean Leader. 


Willis: “Aren’t you worried for fear the 
tountry will be run by the Bolsheviki?” 
Gillis: “No, Remember, only a few years 
ago we were worrying just as much for 
fear it would be run by the Trusts or 
Tammany Hall.’—Life. 


The Idealist: “What a subject for a 
poem! The wild waves beating them- 
selves into creamy foam on the rocks!” 
The Realist: ““Never mind about a poem 
—what an advertisement for my shaving 
soap !’—Passing Show. 


“Father, I have decided to be a mission- 
ary. I want to do something big and 
worth while, to serve where material re- 
ward is of little consequence.”” ‘‘Then why 
not be a school-teacher in your home 
town?’—New York Evening Post. 


The unending aspirations of the seekers 
of the higher life in New London, Conn., 
as reported in the Evening Day, and for- 
warded by one of our readers: ‘Mrs. G. 
Tryon Smith, who possesses a beautiful 
soprano voice, sang For All Eternity, and 
she obligingly responded to an encore.” 


Grocer: “Now that you’ve come in for 
a little money, I hope you'll pay me what 
you owe me.” Owen Mutch: “Let’s see, 
your name is Zimmerman, isn’t it? Sorry, 
old man, but I’m paying off all my credi- 
tors in alphabetical order.’”—Boston Tran- 
script. 


I like the sayings of children because 
of the unconscious humor they contain. 
This story reminds me of the days of 
yore, when Sunday at least was to be 


strictly kept, and long days indeed were | 


“You must put your dolly 
away to-day, Flossie. It is Sunday, you 
know.” “I’m just playing she’s dead, 
mother, and we're having a funeral.”’— 
Ohristian Life. 


Our next-door neighbor, the Congrega- 
tionalist, properly shocked by a fiction 
story in the Atlantic Monthly, in which 
a love scene is given color, or fragrance, 
or whatever you call it, by a lady smok- 
ing a cigarette, admonishes Editor Sedg- 
wick to follow Edward Bok’s refining ex- 
ample, in the Ladies’ Home Journal: “He 
was preparing for the printer a story in 
which the writer permitted the hero to 
imbibe a little whiskey. Bok erased 
‘whiskey’ and inserted in its place ‘Jamaica 
Ginger.’”’ Brother, you have it all wrong. 
Don’t you know J. G. is an awful tipple? 
What he wrote in was “malted milk.” x. 


they. to me. 


Oliver Herford’s latest book, “This 
Giddy Globe,” contains the following: 
“The North Pole is the geographical in- 
terrogation point of the Barth. It is 
probably the only absolutely moral spot 
in the World.” “The only language that 
has ever been spoken at the North Pole 
is English.” “In large cities the sky is 
kept clean by means of tall skyscrapers.” 
“The principal products of Great Britain 
are Beef, Bishops, Banks, and Barom- 
eters.” “The inhabitants of Scotland are 
a tall, barbed-wire, music-loving, pious, 
and joke-fearing race, fond of loud plaids 
and still Lauder songs.” “France is 
the greatest millinery power on earth.” 
“We will leave Russia as quickly as pos- 
sible. Watch your Steppe!” 
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Educational 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, April 4, Rev. 
Miles Hanson will preach. Easter Service. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain, Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at1l. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, April 4, Rev. Miles Hanson will preach, 
Subject, ‘‘Powers We Live By.” (1) ‘Thought.’ 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11a.m. Sunday, April 4, 
subject, ‘‘The Victory of the Spirit (Easter).’”” Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.45 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
ofeachmonth. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. 
All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Sunday service at 10.30 a.m. Sunday, April 4, Dr. 
Brown willspeak, Subject, Hebrews xii. 2. Chorus 
choir of thirty male voices, Dr. Richard .C. Cabot, 
director. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Beacon 
Street-Reservoir cars pass door. Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, minister. Faster services: 10 a.m., Pageant 
by the church school; 11 a.M., morning service; 12.15 
p.M., Communion; 8 pP.M., special musical service, 
Thompson Stone, organist and choirmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 

Scholarship. ‘ 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men _and women, modern, undogmatie, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Four scholarships of $500.00 each for 
college graduates of high standing and large promise 
intending to enter the Liberal Ministry. Travelling 
fellowship yielding $1,000.00, Apply to F. C. SouTH- 
wortH, D.D., President. 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls | 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 


and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, s : 
minister. Sunday, April 4, the minister, Rev. Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds, 
Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Subject, ‘‘The 

Resurrection and the Beyond.’ Church services at Principals : 


1la.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten 
and Primary classes at11 a.m. Collection for Charles 
Gordon Ames Endowment, 


John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Ton RNGISTHR 
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